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One thing | 
on —— Are YOU 
another & a . tN “a CUT CAKE 





That’s all there is to building whether in the 

nursery or on an industrial site... the child mak- 

ing his tower of bricks is father to the man who 
builds a skyscraper. 





_ Then you like a tobacco with the coolness of matured leaf, 
and the full natural flavour brought out by skilled blending. 
You like it to burn cool and slow, giving long-drawn-out 
delight. And of course—at an everyday price within your 
means: Matured Virginia (Red 8) 4/6d per oz: Cut Cake 
(Yellow 83) 4/2d per oz. 


FOUR SQUARE ‘RED’ 4/64 — <oF 


A genuine aged-in-the-cask Vir 


FOUR SQUARE ‘YELLOW’ 4/2d 





Cool and of medium strength— 
ginia, cut from the cake, whose giving the long-lasting, econo- 


rich colouring is the measure of its cle mical smoke a practical man 
» 
f \ 
f/f \ 


maturity. A mild-to-medium to demands. Made from selected 


bacco of rare quality—cool, slow / 








leaf, cut from the cake, in broken 
burning and richly satisfying i flake form ready for the pipe. 
tm/ — Pip 


The least expensive of all good tobaccos— 


: SQUARE 
FOUR SQUARE 
IN 1 OZ, 2 OZ, AND 4 OZ VACUUM TINS 


” ry] 
b al be i t | ¢ i W a ' ; Q i There are four other distinct blends: 
ai N ® 


Original Mixture (Blue §§ . 4 6d per oz Navy Cut (Brown §§) . 4/11d per oz 


Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green §§) . 4 2d per oz Curlies (Purple §§) . . 4/14d per oz 


4 e e SUPPLIED TO SMOKERS ABROAD 
* build im stee 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS are readily obtainable in most countries 
and to others we can despatch minimum quantities of 2 Ibs. 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD. STRUCTURAL STEEL (Riveted—Welded) British Duty free. If we can be of assistance, please write to: 


| 
LONDON-&2 Victoria St., S.W.1, MANCHESTER 17-Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18-61/63 Western Rd 


| GEORGE DOBIE & SON LIMITED, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
i 
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Humber makes a good car 
finer, faster and more luxurious 


THE NW HUMBER 
8-SEATER PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


AND IMPERIAL SALOON* 
' immensely powerful ‘Blue Riband’O.H.V. engine 
with the powerful new and incorporates many detail refinements. You 


can relax in supreme comfort even at the highest 


‘ BLUE RIBAND’ O.H.V. ENGINE speeds and travelling becomes a real pleasure. 


An ideal car for business and important 
occasions. 


* Similar to the Pullman Limousine without division. 





By Appointment to the late King George Vi 
Motor Car Manufacturers Humber Led. 


HUMBER 


Britain’s most reasonably priced Limousine £1,395 plus purchase tax 


A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


HUMBER LTD. COVENTRY. LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY W.! 








water always at 
your service 


Hot 


. in the kitchen, lounge or wherever 
there’s a power point and should you 
forget, the modern Pylon Kettle gives 
complete and automatic 
against boiling dry. 
throwing off a‘ connector! 

Beautifully designed, built for a life- 
time, a indeed for the 


protection 
This it does without 
live’ 


boon 
housewife. 


busy 


Sparkling chromium plate or polished 
alumimum. 


PREMIER Fixe Quality 


PREMIER FINE-QUALITY ELECTRIC -P 


APPLIANCES FOR THE DIS- 
CRIMINATING HOUSEHOLD 
Y 


Manufacturers of electrical appliances 
since 1907 


Write for details to Dept. 7, 
PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM 9 Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


Someone very dear to you has reached 
another of life's important milestones. 
It is an event in your life too and, 
rightly, you feel a tinge of pride. She 
is worthy of the very best and she shall 
have it-—-the finest English bone china 
by Royal Standard. 


ROYAL 
STANDAR D 
BONE CHINA 
ENGLAND 


CHAPMANSLTD.LONGTON.STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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“This is marvellous tea— 


is it expensive 2?” 


‘« Quite the reverse! It’s most economical ! ’’ 


** How much does it cost ?’’ 


That 


a cup ” 


me 1/444. per quarter Ib, 
little more than dd. 


works out at a 


“eé . . . 
4d. a cup! Good heavens, it is economical. 


What 


It would be cheap at four times the price. 


do you call it ?”’ 


** Rich and Fragrant. 


It’s a wonderful buy. And 


tea, remember, compares 
more than favourably in 
other 


price with all 


drinks.”’ 


ALWAYS 


ON 


HORNIMANS 
Rich and Fragrant 


W. H. @ F. J. 
SHEPHERDESS WALK, 


INSIST 


HORNIMAN & CO. 
LONDON, N.1 


LTD., 
Established 1826 
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Sleep on it 


Summer is here, The Great Outdoors calls: so will 
friends wanting a bed for the night. And here is 
the very bed !—the ‘Safari’. Very easy to erect or 
dismantle (each of the supports springs into clips 
in the side rails) —weighs only 12 lbs.—folds to a 
mere 40 X 7 X 2 ins.—doesn’t make sinister noises. 
We’ve canvas and kapok mattresses to go with the 
bed at gg/-. ‘Safari’ bed £3. 18.0. Fitting bag in 
khaki canvas 16/- 

On orders under £5, post and packing 2/- 

SIT PRETTY 
Here is the very chair we offer customers exhausted 
by the infinite resources of our camping depart- 
ment (on the second floor). The chair is called the 
angler’s stool. Weight 15 0z. Size folded 10x 6x 1ins. 
Canvas seat in gay stripes. It costs 10/6 (post and 
packing 1/4); no wonder even unexhausted 


customers buy them 


Army & Navy 


Stores 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 * VICTORIA 1244 DAY AND NIGHT 


5 minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 

















fv him 


UNDERWEAR 
SOCKS 
KNITWEAR 
SHIRTS 
GLOVES 
SWIMWEAR 


her 


STOCKINGS 
UNDERWEAR 
KNITWEAR 
GLOVES 
BLOUSES 
SWIMWEAR 











It 


There is much to be gained from letters that 
are neat and well-typed. They inspire confidence 
and command respect. Many business houses insist 
that all their important letters are typed on an 
Imperial because of the very high quality of the 
typewritten work Imperial typewriters produce. 

This is the result of the scrupulous care we take 
in every stage of typewriter production. In our 
Leicester factories, the largest and most modern 
in the British Empire, a system of inspection and 
testing has been evolved which ensures that every 
typewriter—and every part of every typewriter 
—conforms to the highest standards of efficient 


performance. 


Made in Britain by British Craftsmen 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED ° LEICESTER 
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Mes all social occasions good Scotch 
Whisky is the best and safest drink, 
cheering, mellow, and smoothly satis- 
fying. At meals it stimulates appetite 
and aids digestion. The high traditions 
of the great distillers of Scotland ensure 
its purity. So stick to Scotch and give 


itaname... 


Don’t be Vague 


ask for 


Haig 


NO FINER WHISKY GOES INTO ANY BOTTLE 





When you buy a tyre— 
Do you compare technical points? 


India has always been in the forefront of tyre 
design and construction. 


Do you buy on price? 


Price for price, India tyres are better value 
because you do know the quality is there. 


Do you rely on reputation? 


The “tyres with the Red Ring” have always 
been famous for long, trouble-free mileage. 
Remember, India Tyres are fitted to Bentley 
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THE: ART OF THE S Wiss 
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There are 50,000 experts at your jeweller’s 


Do you think of your jeweller as just a man in a shop? He is much more than that. 
Although you cannot see them, there are 50.000 experts at his elbow ready and keen to help 
him help you. 

These 50,000 are the expert craftsmen of the Swiss watch industry. Three centuries of 
watchmaking tradition have bred in them that instinctive skill and meticulous accuracy 
which make Swiss watches renowned the world over. 

The Swiss watch industry, which fashions these fine jewelled-lever watches with such 
skilful care, is anxious to ensure that only skilful and careful peog'e should handle 
them as they pass from the maker to the wearer. That is why these 50,000 craftsmen 
give their help, their advice and their support only to the qualified jeweller. That 
is why no one but your jeweller can explain to you which are the good watches — 


can help you choose wisely —can ensure you efficient service when you need it. 


Choose a good Swiss watch at your jeweller’s and have 50,000 experts at your service. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 


¢t0re 
s Oi 


WATCHMAKER S OF SWITZERLAND 


4 
Me ayer 





o Bee 
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Nigel Patrick 


discovers the 


smoother 
ve 


This lolacce au me | | : 
ended and ma “ WS oy * | 
qoute an é CA tery ” 
fa Diveclos of 
Folate U0: IF 
yoiely cveulaled a 


: w, 
sf puter SI libe td ny, 


s eto Mae o4 
(2) 
flemand Was ¢ “Org Paap 4 
lhe comme ndiliay, © 


who Chembelves he 
Players eh; 1 Po 


Evening Mr. Patrick, your © Knew she'd be late. I'll 
friend’s not here yet. have a quick gin. 


Jenn 81) | F 





You'll like this Curtis Gin. Hmm. It is good. 
_ It’s rather special. Nice and smooth. 


Vigdes 
+ + 

Start the most fascinating of family hobbies this 
Coronation year. 
‘Thousands like you make history every year 
filming their families and friends, recording 
holidays, parties, celebrations—creating a ey + . e 

» " ru Aq re pocket size wiss 
wonde rful living picture story. Precision Bolex L.8makes 
Personal movie making with the Bolex L..8 filming easier than taking 


Cine Camera and low-cost 8mm films is &: , enape, Dann Ses Epos | Il knew vyou'd like Curtis, Sir. It’s 
surprisingly inexpensive — very little paces Aer By ne “ 


dearer than taking ordinary still Se smoother because it’s matured in cask. 


and make your first per- 
pictures y sonal movie on Corona- 
4 


tion day | CASK MATURING MAKES CURTIS SMOOTHER 


BOLEX L& | Curtis is matured in cask. There it 

| becomes more gracious . . . more 

8mm CINE CAMERA / mellow ...in fact “smoother’’. So 
| 


Retive ask for Curtis Gin—you’ll like it 


Send for BROCHURE = better 


Soy } 

~. 
CINEX LTD.,9/10 North iA Plaains,” | “CLEAR” AND “OLD GOLD" 
Audley St., London, W.! 


| Name /@,® ; 7% a=, 


Address sg e e Ah! There you are. 
urtis UY) testis curs cin 





in bottles, half bottles, six nip or three nip flasks 
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FIRST NIGHT AT THE BALLET 

After the bouquets, the speech of thanks, And thanks, among others, to the carpenters, 

the scene shifters, the electricians . . . the ‘boys in the back room’. . . 

} The back room .. . A.E.1. (Associated Electrical Industries) can boast a back room 
of no mean proportions. It costs a million pounds a year to maintain —a 

million pounds-worth of research to find better ways of generating, 

distributing and using electricity. The nine British companies of A.E.1. 

have been responsible for innovation after innovation, for First after First. 

First in invention, development, quality . . . 


Last year, the companies of A.E.1. made goods worth over seventy million pounds, 


AEI first 


For everything electrical, from a turbine to a torch bulb, think of AEI Companies 


we 


Meet the Family of Associated Electrical Industries : 

METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO, LTD, + THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO, LTD, 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO, LTD. + FERGUSON PAILIN LTD 

THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO, LTD, + INTERNATIONAL REFRIGERATOR CO, LTD. 
NEWTON VICTOR LTD. + PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD. +- SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD. 
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es 


«c ” 
20 years,” SAYS GILBERT HARDING, | 
and I’m still “] SEEM to have a | 
. ‘at of f 99 reputation for being 1 | 
putting 4 foot mit: difficult. Quite absurd. | 
The truth is that once I | 
know what I want, I won't | 
change my mind for all | 
the Toms, Dicks and 
Harrys in the world. | 


T ! 
Shoes, for instance. h W ld 
} 
When I first bought a | Ce or S 
pair of Norvic 20 years | 
ago I found them en- | 


* 
tirely satisfactory. And | busiest 


since then I’ve seen no | 


—— ee 


reason tochange my mind. | 


wimwimere | Lypewriter 


stand firm with Norvic.” 





Gilbert Harding’ s choice for town 

and country. A brown willow 
: calf brogue made for comfort and 
; long wear. 65/- 


Por the name and address of your nearest supplier write to: 
THE NORVICSHOECOMPANY LIMITED: NORTHAMPTON 








In Canada 


FOR COMFORT, 





SPACIOUSNESS, 


GOOD FOOD AND 





MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 
you travel 
Caomadian @, 


For information your authorised agent or 


Tee 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall ¢100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 4707) anal > STS 
LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. “sss 


“WIN 


Py, WLLL 


| 








[rie STORY OF A RECORD-BREAKER... 


If vou win six first prizes in eight successive Contests, 


vou have a right to be proud ' That is exactly what tl 

Omeva zo mm has done and all the world Jo 

Already over a million men have chosen the Omeva 3 
whising that this timepiece tulfils all requirements 

highest wrist watch accuracy, Now, with production w 

second million, the Omega zo mm has won its sixth vic 

out of eight consecutive annual prectston Contests mn 

vatch category at the Geneva Observatory, 
" 


Sienificantly, this is not only the most difficult: cate 


there is, but also the most Important for time-Conse 


cl thie world, 








you can 
always tell... 


That wonderful cut and hang could only belong to Daks. 
But what we cannot show you here is the beauty 

and quality of the materials. Have you seen the new 
hairline worsted in lovat, ey and fawn? 

Nothing could be smarter. But no matter which 

of the eight magnificent Daks cloths you choose you'll 
certainly get a kick out of wearing the world’s 


most famous trousers. From all leading men’s stores. 


as 
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Trousers 
are more securely 


fastened with 








*‘TRUVISCA’— 


the shirt that’s tailored by Luvisca Limited. ‘Truvisca’ shirts are 
comfortable, amply cut in coat style—and above all, hard-wearing 
‘'Truvisca’ shirts are made of a new Courtaulds’ fabric—a blend of first 
quality Egyptian cotton and high-tenacity rayon that's as strong as it’s 
handsome. 


AND ‘LUVEXE’ COLLARS — 
they’re semi-stiff — perfect appearance, perfect comfort. 











AND, OF COURSE—‘LUVISCA’ PYJAMAS 


Old friends, these, and still the best pyjamas ever made — smooth, soft, 
roomy and plenty of patterns to choose from, including plain colours. We 
| nmeedn’t tell you how well they wash and wear. 


C) 
RT ig tains: teens 








‘Lightning’ zips are by far the 

most practical fastening for 
your trousers. What’s more 

| they keep your trousers trim 

| from every angle. Make sure 

| 

| 





your next pair is fitted with re- 
liable ‘Lightning’—the name’s 
on the slider pull. 








To own the best of its kind. . . " . vats 
> >. 













pride in possession can go : if 


no further than this. 


ff To own a Longines... is to 
( have at your service a 

| masterpiece of timekeeping. 4 
LUIGI INUING 

reliable zips 
! 
{ 
LIGHTNING FASTENERS 
i LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM 










(A subsidiary company of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Lid.) 










the woritd’'s most 





honoured watch 








BAUME &€ CO. LTD., 4ONODON AND LA CHAUK-OE-FONDS 











By Appoimmem to the late King George V1 
Manufacturers of Land- Rovers 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 











Rover worth goes deep 


The owner of a Rover car may well congratulate himself upon 
the soundness of his judgment ; for, as the years and miles 
mount up, this fine car reveals itself as a model of economy, 
reliability and good taste in the best tradition of British crafts- 
manship and engineering. There’s always a buyer waiting for a 
used Rover. 


Even at high speeds the absence of noise is 
astonishing. Rover designers have checked sounds 
at source by the application of rubber mountings 
between frame and body, rubber pads between from 
coil springs and chassis, sound-proof spraying and 


heavy felt floor coverings. 





ROVER 


WaT / 
Serventy —Sive 





ONE OF BRITAIN'S FINE CARS 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED: SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE 
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NE of our up-and-coming stars for this year’s 

Wimbledon is only five feet tall, and sports 
correspondents who think highly of his chances in 
other respects fear that his 
lack of inches may prove 
a serious handicap in a 
championship match.  Par- 
ticularly at the end. 


B 8 


Under a Bill soon to be 
introduced, an annual sum 
of a quarter of a million 
pounds will be made avail- 
able for the upkeep of 
Britain’s stately homes, The 
proposed amount has been criticized by some on 
grounds of inadequacy, but it should be remembered 
that stately homes in the occupation of the National 
Coal Board will continue to be maintained, as hitherto, 
out of the annual deficit. 





a B 


A highly reputable magazine for women is 
advertising “‘the miracle corset with the same stretch 
as the human skin—costs less, and wears longer . . .” 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan is expected to demand that one of 


these should be included in every female child’s State 
layette. 
B a 


Strawberries are on sale at about a 
shilling each in the West End, and 
Mayfair housewives are rushing to get 
their jam made before the fruit becomes 
too common. 


a B 


Plans for the London premiére of 
the first British three-dimensional film 
are already afoot, says a Sunday paper, 


Y 





GCHARIEVARIA 


May 27 1953 


and it is hoped that the audience will be drawn from 
the world of fashion and nobility. Tenders are invited 
for polarized lorgnettes. 


B B 


Thanks. We’ll ask an Usherette 


“ 


“T have seen it three 
times. At each fresh visit I abysmally slow and_ philo- 
find it more exquisite, more sophically pretentious — pic- 
powerful, more moving, its ture. I should describe it as 
images stronger...I can ‘fraught’ but I am _ not 
find no praise too high...” quite sure with what...” 

Film review in the Film review (same film) in 
Sunday Times the Sunday Chronicle 


. an unrelievedly gloomy, 


a a 


The compilers of the prospectus for a new industrial 
estate in Surrey no doubt intend to disarm criticism 


with the frank announcement, “A large batch of 
Council houses affront the boundary of the site.” 


A a 


In charge of Coronation troops to line the pro- 
cessional route is Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, who 
has issued detailed orders for this purpose to seven 
hundred officers and fifteen thousand men. Should 
these numbers prove inadequate it is felt that the 
Field Marshal, in his other capacity as President of the 
Council of the Zoological Society, will have no difficulty 
in filling an occasional gap. 





HUNDRED years ago, at the 

outbreak of the Crimean 

War, a team of industrialists 
was sent out to America by the 
Ordnance Department to discover 
how far American 
methods might be adopted in 
Pritish small arms manufacture. 
Even in those days America had a 
reputation for speedy and efficient 
production. Joseph Whitworth, 
the distinguished engineer, _ re- 
ported that American industry was 
notable for the resort to 
machinery whenever it could be 
applied,” the production in large 
numbers of standardized articles, 
and the widespread adoption of the 
“manufacturing principle.” 

And this was many years before 
the term mass-production blasted 
its way into the headlines and Henry 
Yord launched the American Plan 
at Detroit (“. in 1926 the pro- 
duction cycle was reduced to eighty- 
one hours from the ore in the mine 
to the finished saleable car pro- 
ceeding under its own power.”) 

A hundred years later our 
economists are still telling us (or 
trying to teli us: for we have long 
been adepts at turning a deaf ear 
to extra-mural advice on industrial 
productivity) that we have much to 
learn from America, that a fifteen 
per cent improvement in manu- 
facturing efficiency over the next 
three or four years would see us 
clear of the archipelago of post-war 
economic and put us on 
Kasier Street, that our security and 
even the preservation of our proud 
Welfare State depend on our ability 
and willingness to work and save 
for new capital equipment. 

And there are some people who 
believe, even hope, that the econo- 
mists will still be screaming in vain 
a hundred years from now. 

It can be and is argued that 
there is nothing seriously wrong 
with an industrial system that 


production 


eager 


crises 
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JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


produces the finest ships, pottery, 
textiles, motor-cars, electrical appa- 
ratus, plastics and glassware in the 
world, and turns out men capable 
of inventing radar, penicillin, the 
jet-engine, the gas-turbine automo- 
bile and so on. And it can be argued 
that the average Britain has no 
wish to adopt the “materialist” 
ideals that prevail in New York and 
Chicago. But increased productivity 
need not imply any “Americaniza- 
tion,” nor involve us in any sacrifice 
of industrial integrity and quality. 
We can go on being beautifully 
British to the core even though we 
produce fifteen per cent more from 
a given number of man-hours. 

The case for increased produc- 
tivity ought to need no argument, 
but enough ammunition to slay the 
most obtuse and casuistic of wrang- 
lers can be found in the seventy-odd 
post-war reports of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity 
and in the interim assessment of the 
reports sponsored by the British 
Productivity Council and written 
by Mr. Graham Hutton. Fifty 
years ago an American industrial 
worker produced and earned roughly 
as much as a British worker. The 
productivity of the two was equal. 
To-day the American turns out from 
two to five times as much as his 


“How much would £40 work out 
in roubles, dear?”’ 











618 


British 
works 


counterpart, though he 
shorter hours, has no ad- 
vantage in native ability and need 
not look like Charlie Chaplin in 
“Modern Times.” ‘The produc- 
tivity of labour in American in- 
dustry,” Mr. Hutton tells us, “has 
multiplied by three in the past 
fifty years, and is still rising by one- 
half every ten to fifteen years...” 
British productivity by comparison 
“is a laggard.” 

“Between 1950 and 1951 the 
mere increase in American output 
was more than the total output of 
Britain—yet America has only three 
times Britain’s population, and has 
proportion of all her 
people at work in manufacturing 
industry. The U.S.A., with fewer 
than twenty-five millions engaged 
in manufacturing, 


a smaller 


produces one- 
third of all the world’s goods, and 
one-half of its manufactures.” 

We beguiled in our 
youth by numerous yarns in which 
the Yanks were apt to boast “‘any- 


were 


thing you can do we can do better” 
“An Englishman and an American 
were talking about the size... 
‘Say bo,’ said the American, ‘that’s 
nothin’, Why in Vil ole New York 
we have...’ Frankly we didn’t 
believe them, but they must have 
harboured 
truth. 
How 


explain 


more than a grain of 


is it done? How do we 
fantastic tech- 

We all know 
the clichés, the jargon—scientific 
management, redistribution of re- 


men and 


America’s 


nological progress ? 


sources of materials, 
planning, flow, 
training of personnel, accelerated 
replacement maintenance of 
capital equipment, redeployment of 
manpower, 


standardization, 
and 
incentives ... yes, and 
hard work in an invigorating social 
and climate. There is 
nothing new here except the timing 
of the warning. Hitherto we have 


economic 


been told to mend our ways only 
when the ship of state was on the 
rocks and every hand was needed for 
baling. 


Now, for the moment we 
seem to be in calmer waters and we 
have a chance to plot a new course. 
This year, next year, sometime, 
never ? BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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MANY A SLIP 


HEN the police inspector 

propped his bicycle against 

the neat box hedge and 
pushed open the creaking garden 
gate John Festerley was surprised at 
his own calm, But what, after all, 
had he to fear? He had killed his 
fears when he had killed Silas 
Cranting. Nothing could harm him 
now, least of all jovial, plodding 
Inspector Dreel. He had been far 
too clever. Cranting, motionless now 
and beyond power to harm as he lay 
on the consulting-room sofa, had 
been perfectly murdered. 

“Come in, Inspector,” said 
Festerley, a shrewd admingling of 
gravity and courtesy in his voice. 
“Let me take your cycle-clips.” 

“Thank you, no, Doctor,” 
replied the Inspector, and added 
with a twinkle, “I’ve lost cycle-clips 
that way before.” Both men 
laughed, for they were not strangers. 
More than once they had found 
themselves at the same table at the 
village whist-drives, and in happier 
times when Festerley first came to 
reside in Kitchenhamptoningham, 
days before Cranting had cast the 


foul shadow over his life, the two 
had chatted together of a summer 
evening in the “snug” of the old, 
half-timbered Kitchenhamptoning- 
ham Arms. 

Festerley pushed forward an 
armchair and inquired after the 
health of Mrs. Dreel, of their boys, 
Frank and Bert, their girls, Shirley, 
Marlene and Hedy (for the Dreels 
were enthusiastic film-fans), and the 
two toddlers, Marilyn and Bing. 
The Inspector signified that all were 
in robust health. (Which is more, 
thought Dr. Festerley, than Silas 
Cranting is, and found with a little 
shock of alarm that he had giggled 
aloud. He must not let 
confidence impair his instinctive 
caution.) 

“Well, Doctor,” said Dreel at 
last, sitting and twisting his peaked 
hat awkwardly between his great 
blue knees—‘‘They tell me at the 
station you — er — communicated 
telephonically half an hour ago to 
say that—hrrm—that—er——” 

John toyed with the idea of 
letting the big man_ continue 
floundering, but instead came to his 


over- 


. and remember, his left profile ts his best.” 
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We welcome, to introduce 
this new feature, an expert 
short detective story writer 
who, under a great variety of 
pseudonyms, contributes to the 
London 


evening papers six 


nights a week all the year round. 








“Yes,” he said, and forced 
his face into a grave expression. 


said the 


aid. 


“Tt’s a bad business,” 
Inspector. 

“To coin a phrase, it is. Very 
awkward for me. A stranger walking 
in for a consultation like that, and 
then o He completed the 
sentence with an eloquent grimace. 

Perhaps you would care to tell 
me just what happened,” said Dreel, 
fumbling with the flap of his note- 
book pocket. 

“In my own words?” 

“If you prefer that, certainly.” 

John Festerley told the story he 
had prepared and learnt with such 
care. He knew that it was water- 
tight at every joint. The fact that 
Cranting, after conducting his long- 


distance terrorization for years by 
telephone from Greenland, had con- 
fessed not an hour before that he 
had arrived in England last Tuesday 
as a stowaway on an ice-breaker 
without anyone knowing, and had 


walked the twenty miles across 
country from the port of Coldsea to 
Kitchenhamptoningham in order 
to take him, Festerley, by surprise 
and exert more menace than had 
hitherto been possible on the ’phone, 
was useful. A casual stranger calling 
at a doctor’s surgery for a draught 
of quinine, and taking advantage of 
the physician’s momentary absence 
to stab himself and conceal the 
weapon—such things happened 
“...And the rest you 
know,” concluded Festerley. 

“Stabbed, you say,” said Dreel, 
“and the weapon disappeared into 
thin air?” 


every day. 


That is—I didn’t 
actually say into thin air.” Was it 
a trap? But no. He had made 
no slip. <A life lay ahead. 
He would be able to afford little 
luxuries now that the running sore 
of Silas Cranting’s extortions had 


“Precisely. 


new 
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THE EMINENT PALMIST 





“Waste of money—they all told me the same 


been staunched for ever. Perhaps 
now he could see his way to ask 
Lettice Bowdley to be his wife. 

“And so, Inspector,” said John, 
his face still a little dreamy from 
the vision—‘if you could arrange 
to have the poor fellow taken away, 
we shall meet at the inquest.” 

“Certainly,” said Dreel, rising. 
“There’s one little matter first, 
though.” 

John’s blood turned to ice— 
then, as quickly, back to blood 
again. “Of course, how stupid of 
me!” he cried—‘ You mean you 
must see the body!” 

“Later,” said Inspector Dreel. 
“T mean, I must ask you to accom- 
pany me to the station.” 

“What!” cried Festerley, and 
added _ wildly—‘“‘But you’ve no 
proof! And I’ve no bicycle! It’s 
absurd, Inspector! How can—— ?”’ 

For answer Inspector Dreel 
leant forward with unexpected 
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the Astroteget Subrema/ 
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nimbleness. There was a click, and 
the murderer felt cold iron against 
his wrist. At the same time, “‘May 
I, Doctor?” said the big man. 


‘dal 


Vig ses  Ha 


6) 


thing.” 


With ineffable gentleness he 
took the bloodstained bread-knife 
from the other’s nerveless grasp. 

J. B. Boornroyp 


IN PARLIAMENT SQUARE 


AM not one of those who have been beckoned 
By the inviting hand of Mr. Eccles 
To share an open stand on June the 2nd 
And gladly suffer either rain or freckles, 
Nor one to whom expensive seats are saleable 
By vendors of the same, who ask: ‘* What offers?” 
Since cash to that extent is not available 
In much-impoverished ancestral coffers. 


Forgive my hurling my opinions at you, 
But having by this time said quite enough 
To prove the fact (although I haven’t stated it) 
That I shall stand, I merely add: it’s tough 
When one considers that Abe Lincoln’s statue 
Not only has a seat, but has vacated it. 
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LL begins with a line drawn 
upon a map, preferably by a 
navigator, for accuracy in 

such matters is their trade, and this 
is no ordinary line, this line from A, 
the starting point of the final run-in, 
to B, over which the leader must 
pass if the formation is to make its 
salute properly. It can also be 
expressed, in degrees, as a compass 
direction, and if there were no such 
things as two-thousand-foot winds 
(those mischief-making pets of the 
Meteorological Office) an aircraft 
might fly along this line by simply 
maintaining a course of, say, 
070 deg. (M-—-for Magnetic). 


From all this gallimaufry of 


technical detail it will be clear that 
in order to fly from A to B along the 
line AB, it is necessary to point your 
nose along a line AC, and the wind, 
baffled in its original purpose, has 
no choice but to waft you to B. 
The gadget employed in the location 
of C is known in the trade as the 
triangle of velocities. 

This line upon the map is, if you 


like, the first shoot of a plant of 


which the actual flypast is the fine 
flower, and an operational order (a 
document of superb optimism in 


Angels One 
Point Five 


which the future imperative tense 
predominates and no allowance for 
Fate is made at all) is the seed, and 
of which many concerned in its 
growing pains will consider them- 
selves the suckers. A ceremonial 
flypast is not an undertaking of 
which it can ever be said “It'll be 
all right on the day.” If it is not 
good in the early stages it will not 
be perfect in the event, and per- 
fection is the only goal. Nihil sine 
labore supplements per ardua. But 
to return to our line. 

We know where we are going, or 
rather, we know where we want the 
formation to go. (This could, of 
course, be done by mirrors and 
strange devices, but the leader of 
such a formation as this already has 
much to occupy him. He is, for one 
thing, in that rare state for a fighter 
pilot, of hoping that several wings 
of aircraft are on his tail and foilow- 
his movements with dog-like fidelity, 
and his natural reaction to such a 
situation is to take violent evasive 
action, and he will be too busy 
curbing this instinct to tinker with 
gubbinses.) All the 
scientific assistance is given to him 
in the shape of a direction-finder. 


same, some 











Do not be misled by the name, 
which gives a first impression of 
hasty search for that which is lost. 
When the pilot speaks over the 
radio-telephone, the direction-finder 
indicates the precise quarter from 
which his call has come, and so 
registers the position of the aircraft 
in relation to its own. Should the 
voice of the leader (the rest are 
mute) come from some unexpected 
spot, the operators of the direction- 
finder are able to show him the error 
of his ways and to bring him back 
to the paths of righteousness. 

This is not all. Even in these 
mechanical pilots like, if 
possible, to verify their position by 
visual reference; and travelling at 
three hundred knots to a rendezvous 
of such importance the leader will 
not have time to debate with him- 
self whether the building looming 
ahead is Buckingham 


days 


Palace or 


some less venerated pile. To elimin- 
ate doubt, flares of a brief and vivid 
life will be lit upon selected rooftops 


to mark the line of approach. (A 
similar dodge was worked at the 
time of the Armada, only on a 
larger scale and for a less hospitable 
purpose.) 

All these enterprises are re- 
hearsed exhaustively, but in the 
case of the Coronation flypast, prac- 
tice is made more difficult because 
rehearsals carried out 
over the last few miles across Central 
London. The empty spaces of the 
poets’ sky have vanished, and to 
the eyes of the air-traffic controllers 
the air London is about as 
empty as Charing Cross Station at 
high noon on Saturday, and the 
effect on traffic of routeing a couple 
of hundred aircraft over the capital 
two or three times a week would 
to that 
produced by marching the Guards’ 
Brigwle down Oxford Street during 
the rush hour. 

The planning has to be exact in 
every particular. 


cannot be 


over 


be roughly comparable 


There can be no 
sudden alterations of course without 
serious danger of the rigid pattern 


becoming that 


formation known 
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during the war as the “ loose gaggle.” 
Whatever its merits as a defensive The New Elizabethans 
maneceuvre, the loose gaggle can 
never look like anything but a heap 
of aircraft. The timing, too, must : 
be faultless, Fighter aircraft cannot, ® rare Gom Eliot! 
for reasons of their speed and 
endurance, loaf about behind a 
handy cloud until the right moment 
and then make what is colloquially 
known as a dirty dive at the 
saluting base. 

The mention of endurance brings 
to mind a further aspect of pre- 
paration. Unlike the Navy, whose 
ships bulge at the seams with fuel, 
and the Army who, in the last 
resort, are equipped with feet to 
march upon, the fighter can remain 
in its natural element for only a 
limited time, and after a known 
interval must obey the ancient 
maxim that what goes up must come 
down. The business of assembling, 
formating, and flying past must, of 
necessity, be done at comparatively 
low speeds and at low altitudes; 
and so are sacrificed the fighter’s 
two principal weapons against fuel 
shortage—height and speed. Land- 
ing and refuelling facilities have to 
be increased in the vicinity of the 
capital, and this means reinforce- 
ments of men and vehicles and sup- 
plies of all kinds, and there is no 
trade in the Service (including the 
police dogs) which will not be called 
upon to make a contribution. 

Unlike the displays of Goering’s 
Luftwaffe, which were devised to 
cause alarm and despondency, the 
ceremonial flights of the Royal Air 
Force are meant to reassure and to 
hearten. Unlike those of the Soviet 
Air Force, which has literary lean- 
ings and is forever spelling out Karl 
Marx’s pithier aphorisms across the 
sunset, Royal Air Force formations 
are plain, and easy to count. They 
are also very much more difficult to 
do well, because the very simplicity 
of their patterns betrays at once 
any tendency towards deviationism, 
any manifestation of a desire to / 
be alone. 

One anxiety the organizers are 
spared; there will be no gaps in the 
formation left by those who have 
seized the opportunity of making a 
dash for political asylum. 

G. H. M. Nicnois 








“Too nicely Jonson knew the critic’s part; 
Nature in him was almost lost in art.” 
An equal nicety the writer shows 
Whose poetry is almost lost in prose. 
B.A. Y. 


High 


GE. 


INTRODUCTION 

HE parish of Frecklesby, for the time being in 

the county of Rutland,* has been chosen for 

this survey and plan because it represents a 
particularly wasteful rural unit which, by economic 
development and the co-operation of local authorities 
with enlightened surveyors, sanitary inspectors and 
planners, might be transformed into a model community 
of national significance, thus contributing to the 
progressive crusade towards a world target of planned 
production, without which, etc., ete. 


Tue Propiem StraTeD 

Frecklesby is a parish of three thousand acres and 
five hundred people approx., in a rural area infested 
with trees, wild flowers, vermin, birds and needlessly 
tortuous lanes. The land is irregularly partitioned by 
unhygienic hedges. There are four large farms 
foolishly competing with one another, two of them 
some distance from the village. Frecklesby Hall was 
scheduled as a building of historic interest, but it has 
fallen into such a state of decay that it is not worthy 
of preservation now that the Ministry of Supply hus 
relinquished its tenancy. 

The village itself, at the Hall gates, consists of 
obsolete family units built of local stone and of some 








* This distressingly rural county will, it is hoped, soon 
be merged into its more important and industrialized 
neighbour of Leicestershire. 
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Frecklesby has a 





obseleseence. They are arranged in what can only be 
described as a rural sprawl around the antiquated 
chureh. This building, though ancient, will have to be 
demolished as it is in the very centre of the area to be 
replanned. Though we may regret its departure as 
an historic relic, the compensatory saving of space and 
the provision of an inter-demoninational meeting room 
at the top of High Frecklesby should satisfy any 
dissentients. Nor must it be forgotten that those who 
utilize the two Nonconformist chapels in Frecklesby 
for religious purposes will also be permitted to avail 
themselves of the privileges of inter-denominational 
assembly. 

Moreover, the village atheists, a considerable body 
at present without a place of worship, will also find 
themselves catered for in the High Frecklesby meeting- 
room. The present village is serviced by only one shop 
and a smithy, the latter still in demand owing to the 
as yet incomplete mechanization of agriculture in this 
backward area. The village lacks at present such 
essential services as a cinema, greyhound track, clinic, 
youth parliament and amenity rockery. 


Tue SoLution 

(1) Agriculture 
In order to ensure maximum land utilization. all 
hedges are to be uprooted, all traffie highways, major 
and minor, are to be straightened. Trees, with their 
inevitable load of disease-carrying birds and flies, will 
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Plan 


be reduced to the minimum neces- 
sary for amenity purposes, i.e. two 
flowering cherries and a prunus of 
maximum height of 4 ft. (in order 
not to endanger ratepayers), will be 
planted amid crazy paving at the 
base of High Frecklesby. 

The common weal of livestock 
will be serviced in concrete sheds 
immediately adjoining High Freck- 
lesby, and within easy reach of the 
farm helps. Grazing and arable will 
be safely partitioned by fences con- 
structed of concrete posts and wire 
mesh, varying in height in accord- 
ance with the dangerous nature of 
the cattle or crops enclosed. Stock 
which keeps awake at night will be 
provided with concrete lamp stan- 
dards and a roof at the base of the 
standards should they desire shelter. 




















TELEVISION 





MEETING HALL 


RESEARCH 


FARMERS 


(2) Housing 
The elevation should explain 
itself, and High Frecklesby can 
easily be made high enough to 
embrace outlying hamlets. A ceiling 
of 1,000 inhabitants is envisaged. 
The walls are of glass, and the 
ceilings of an opaque plastic material 
so as to ensure privacy between one 
° flatlet and those above and below it. 
Farm helps are domiciled in the 
lower storeys so as to be more easily 
available for attending on crops and 
livestock, while the farmers can 
| supervise the work from their higher 
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flatlets. Every room in High 
Frecklesby is provided with 
television. 


(3) Education 
A school, under expert Government control, has 
been built out of glass at the base of High Frecklesby 
with an attractive view on to the amenity, and also to 
the livestock enclosures (for biology classes). All 
furniture is plastic and washable. 


Sx . 


(4) Transport 

(a) Vertical. Lifts and escalators to all floors. 

(b) Horizontal. A by-pass, efficiently illuminated 
by concrete standards, between two industrial towns, 
has been diverted to pass High Frecklesby and thus 
| ensure the community of easy access to neighbouring 
| 
| 


ee 


culture centres. 


CONCLUSION 
If all English villages can only be rehabilitated 
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INTER-DENOMINATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATION AND 


FARM WORKERS 
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YOUTH PARLIAMENT 
AND CINEMA 


CLINIC 


CULTURAL HALL 


OUTDOOR GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


POWER STATION 







TEACHERS 
WATCH TOWER 


LIVESTOCK 
STREAM 






— 
Oucaste Cuciuesn 


on these lines, we may sing, with the Women’s 
Institute: 
“We have built Jerusatem 
In England's green and pleasant land.” 
J. Betsy eEMAN 
Town Planner, Borough Surveyor, 
Sanitary Inspector, Phil. D( Art. Hist.). 


a a 


“Inspector H. Banyard, in answer to the Chairman, 
explained that since 1948 an alien who married a British subject 
did not automatically assume British nationality, but defendant 
could have applied for British citizenship. Mrs. was 
discharged absolutely, the Chairman advising her to apply 
for nationalization.’ Mid-Sussex Times 


That way, you're sure of your housekeeping money. 


SONG OF 


_—— BLE, Free Men all 
. (Free Women too, of course), 
Then down Whitehall 
Proceed in force: 
And let your banners say 
“ Britain, we strike to-day.” 


By “Free” we mean the huge uncounted band 
Who work for nothing in a callous land, 
Who, getting nothing, cannot ask for more, 
So have no weight in economic war. 
First come the noble lords 
Who, sage and calm, see all the Statutes through, 
And when they do cross swords 
Debate far better than the Commons do; 
Lashed by the taxes, like us all, 
And dispossessed of Park and Hall, 
They are not what they were: but still 
They speak and legislate for nil. 


Then come the Councillors. Likewise for nowt 
They run the laws and regulate our cities. 
I know an old man, suffering from gout, 

Who still belongs to fifty-one committees. 
“Sometimes,” he said, ‘I have to look about, 
Wondering which of my committees it is.” 

It may be Agriculture— 
Land Drainage—Education— 
Museums— Hospitals— 
Or Rent Restrietion—or the Care of Brides— 
The Thames Conservancy 
The Port of London 
The Water Board 
He is an Alderman, a Maygisttate, besides. 
He has a hand in everybody's life, 
And hardly gets a moment for his own: 
Only at week-ends does he see his wife, 
And most of those he’s on the telephone. 


Then there are Government investigations 


Concerning things that Governments should know. 


Good men are sundered from their occupations 
And sit for years without one quid pro quo. 
The Judges, most 
Ill-treated of the host, 
After the day’s long labour in the Courts 
Go home and write voluminous Reports. 
Do they get overtime—or any 
Reward, Sir? Not a penny. 
Do Press and People celebrate their fame / 
No, hardly anyone has heard their name. 
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THE FREE 


Brother, be frank, 


And conquer, if you can, my low suspicion: 


When did you ever thank 


chap who served upon a hoya ommission ? 
A ch } 1 uy Royal C ission ? 


You may admire him, but 
You mutter “What a mutt!” 


It’s good indeed 
That such a creed 


Deep in our heart and history is planted: 


But oh it’s base 
That all the race 


Should take such selfless energy for granted. 


For what would happen to our realm 
One frightful morning 
If all the wageless crew 
Took hand from helm 
Without a word of warning 
And shouted “That will do!’’ ? 
No Lords to lay the laws before the Queen, 
No Councillors to tell us what they mean! 
No one to fuss about the rates, 
No Water Boards, no Magistrates 
(Imagine all the prison cells and bunks 
Heaped high with captive motorists and drunks!) 
And how would Governments, we wonder, fare 
When in some tight position, 
If they could not push off the prickly pear 
With a Royal Commission, 
If every Briton asked to serve 
Replied ‘ Not likely! What a nerve!” ? 
There would be Chaos 
Like—well, like Laos 
(And that, we think, since the opening day of 
Time, 
Is the first appearance of that particular rhyme). 


Then would at last the People understand 


How much they owe to those of whom we’ve 


spoken. 
Such things don’t happen in this loyal land 
But how about a “token” 
A tiny token strike, one day each year, 
One day on which the Free receive a cheer, 
The House of Lords is dumb 
(Not even Bishops come), 
No Justice takes bis seat, 
And no committees meet: 
But, banners flying, all the Free 
Assemble in the Square ? 
You might be quite surprised to see 
What a lot there were. A. P.H. 
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ESCAPES TO HAPPINESS 


VER since the Cominform ran its barbed wire 
privet hedge around the new Workers’ Paradise, 
d ungrateful toilers have been busy getting 
through it, under it or over it, by an astonishing variety 
of methods. The combined frontal assault—animal, 
vegetable and mineral—of the Czech circus has now 
been made known to all by the cinema. The “Freedom 
Train’? which rammed the barriers, as well as the 
various “‘Wrong-Way Corrigans” who have carefully 
navigated their mistaken course to the West in aircraft 
or gliders, have all received a due measure of publicity. 
But there are many other cases—and among them the 
real collector’s gems—which have never been spun out 
for the world on a rotary press. 

I mean, for instance, the home-made one-man 
submarine which bubbled its way last winter across the 
half-frozen River Morawa where this forms the border 
between Czechoslovakia and Austria. The fugitive 
underneath this strange contraption had constructed a 
special ‘‘Schnorkel” from a petrol-can filler and a length 
of garden hose to protect him from the prying eyes and 
bullets of the border guards. 

‘ven more debonair, to my mind, was his Hungarian 
colleague who got across the Iron Curtain some forty 


miles to the south, where the rushes and wild duck of 


the Neusiedler Lake take over from the land-mines. 
This adventurer waited for a fine Sunday afternoon and 
then got on to the Hungarian shore of the lake by 
telling the frontier patrols that he was going to do some 
bird-watching. Once left in peace, he then waded five 
miles clean across the shallow lake to the Austrian shore 
—his nostrils at times only just clear of the water, and 
his feet tangled up with astonished and indignant 
frontier pike. 

Some favour the personal approach—as made by 
the Rumanian chauffeur who got away disguised as a 
coupie of Harris tweed suits in a Western traveller’s 
cabin trunk. And a really determined counter- 
revolutionary can do amazing things with the import- 


export business. There was, for example, the case of 


the high-octane aviation spirit tanker-car which, when 
unscrewed at Salzburg, was found to contain nothing 
more explosive than an entire Hungarian family 
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playing a heated hand of canasta. Another man I knew 
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came in his underwear in the dark bowels of a Danube 
barge, underneath a consignment of coal for the Vienna 
gas-works. This, however, is a very trying route and 
leaves no room for card-playing. 

But perhaps the most astonishing case I ever met 
with was that of Sandor Kovacs. Sandor was a 
harassed middle-aged Civil Servant employed (tenuously 
because of his class background) in the Hungarian 
Ministry of Interior. One week-end last summer they 
sent him on some official business or other for a three- 
day visit to the frontier town of Hegyeshalom. Sandor 
carried out what the People’s Republic required of him, 
and reluctantly made his way on the Monday afternoon 
to Hegyeshalom railway station to catch the express 
train back to Budapest. Only one other traveller, it 
seemed, was waiting for the same train, and Sandor 
seated himself next to the unknown man on a bench 
at the end of the deserted platform. 

All at once, a Russian soldier came up from behind 
and in those peremptory familiar tones of the liberator, 
which brook no refusal, demanded money. The stranger, 
who had been fidgeting all along, now broke out into a 
positive panic and, fumbling in his pockets, produced a 
great wad of notes which he handed over. Now Sandor 
was a good Civil Servant and knew that Hungarian 
reparations to Russia were not due to end until the 
following Tuesday. In any case, he thought, there is 
always the Peace Loan, the Fight against the American 
Colorado Beetle, and the Fund to breed more poisonous 
spiders for exhibition in North Korea. So he emptied 
his pockets of what he had and handed over the result 
—a beggarly 300 forints. 

The slenderness of this contribution seemed to 
inflame the Soviet superman even further. Without 
more ado he seized Sandor and his companion by the 
scruffs of their necks and bundled them into the wagon 
of a goods train which was just pulling out. The train 
gathered speed and the platform of Hegyeshalom, still 
empty but for the excited Russian, disappeared from 
sight. So this, sighed Sandor to himself, is what it feels 
like to be deported. 

He was just cursing himself for not having packed 
his felt boots and other travel requisites recommended 
for Siberia when he noticed with a start the name of the 
next station they were clattering through. It was not 
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Moson, on the familiar line back to Budapest, but 
Parndorf, across the Austrian frontier and on the way 
to Vienna. The stranger, it turned out, had fixed things 
in advance with the Russian soldier, who, with true 
Slav broadmindedness, had accepted the wad of bank- 
notes as being payment enough for two. Sandor thus 
became the very first and probably the very last person 
ever to be kidnapped into freedom. 

It was very bewildering at first. But by the time 
Sandor climbed down from his “8-chevaux” compart- 
ment in a Vienna siding, his mind was made up. After 
all, he was unmarried and his parents were already aged. 
So, financed by the stranger—who seemed to be able 
to produce from the region of his soft midriff any con- 
ceivable variety of hard currency—he sent a cable home 
setting out the astonishing facts of his case and another 
to his Ministry with his formal resignation. 

Sandor is still living happily in Vienna. But he 
avoides benches on railway stations—even those 
brand-new ones built by the courtesy of Mr. Secretary 
Marshall. Though highly unlikely, he feels it is just 
possible that someone might have paid another Russian 
soldier to get back to Hegyeshalom the same way! 


A.M. 
a a 


GRIEVANCE 


he chapter of my wrongs is writ in reams, 

In great black letters, twenty to the page. 

Full fifty thousand words of fruitless dreams, 
As much again of unrewarded rage ; 


A dozen books of deeds unrecognized, 
And twenty-seven more of ills undone, 
And fifty-eight of priceless works unprized 
And pure self-sacrifice perceived by none; 


A laden shelf of bold attempts that failed, 
A library of labour underpaid, 

A mountain of assorted sorrows, baled, 
And in a dark and dreadful cellar laid. 


Yet three small pamphlets, stored between my shirts, 
Contain the tale of all my just deserts. 
R. P. Lister 
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UDGED by 
gets, 


the response he 
the pyrotechnist is the 

most successful of all creators 
of beauty. No one else that I 
can think of can take fifty thousand 
people by the throat with such an 
upsurge of surprise and delight that 
they cry out involuntarily and 
idiotically. The factory where all 
this is prepared should be unlike any 
ordinary factory, and is. The place 
is different, and the work itself, and 
many of the people. 

The factory is not only in the 
loveliest open country, but is itself, 
by regulation, scattered in tiny 
units over a huge green field. Most 
of the sheds are workaday enough; 
but some, where they pack finished 
fireworks for sale, are as brilliant 
as an Indian kite-shop. The coloured 
paper that is a traditional part of 
the firework’s make-up is a folk-art 
if ever there was one, and, like all 
folk-art, much gayer than art of 
other kinds. But this is for the un- 
initiated, Fireworks for “display” 

that is, to be fired by the makers 
themselves—have plain cases. 
There is nothing utilitarian about 
them, but their beauty is more than 
skin-deep. 

A line, as vital and invisible as 
the equator, divides the Explosive 
Area from the rest. The Explosive 
Area is itself divided into the Bright 
Side (sulphur) and the Colour Side 
(potassium chlorate): and a worker 
on the Colour Side may look on the 
Bright Side but may not enter it. 
, Concrete paths run everywhere, It 
is against regulations to walk on the 
grass, not because of the grass, but 
because of one’s feet; paths and 
shoes must be kept clean of earth. 
The grass is kept down by bullocks. 
When a bullock died in the middle 
of the Explosive Area, the vet. 


Fe) (C 

NS Kar 
diagnosed anthrax and the law 
ordained that the carcase should be 
burned where it lay. Another law 
forbade the introduction of so 
much as a match into the Area; and 
the two regulations squared up to 
each other over the body till 
the vet., faced with incompatible 
compulsions and ineluctable decay, 
reconsidered his diagnosis. 

The work is nearly all real 
hand-work. By some good provi- 
dence, the preparation of beauty on 
this scale cannot be done by 
machinery. And the workers are 
craftsmen, if not artists. They are 
originals. They speak their own 
jargon, and odd things happen to 
them. One man, who had felt the 
call, turned up at the factory many 
years ago with a suitcase of illegally 
home-made fireworks, and has been 
there, making the legal thing, ever 
since. Mr. Austin, in one of the 
middle sheds on the Bright Side, 
has made five miles of quick-match 
a day for forty-six years. Mr. 
Davies, handling a display in Latin 
America, fired unwittingly the 
agreed signal for revolution, but was 
later flown out of a government- 
held airport with full international 
honours. The man who has made 
anything particularly brilliant and 
startling is allowed, and encour- 
aged, to fire it himself on the night. 
It is that sort of job. And of course 
the family have been making fire- 
works for two hundred and fifty 
vears. 

The display which will be fired 
from the South Bank on June 2nd 
will no doubt (as a member of the 
family announced his intertion of 
doing in 1823) “produce such a 
variety of New Devices and Fires as 
cannot fail of giving universal 
satisfaction.” It will also, no doubt, 
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much that is traditional 
just because it is unbeatable. There 
will probably not be (as there was 
in 1816) a large Double Eclochere, 
richly adorned with Transparencies, 
representing a Hawk in the Pursuit 
of Five Pigeons, with Mosaics, Mines, 
and Rockets, the whole forming the 
most grand Picturestic Appearance 
but there will be 
royal portraits, done traditionally 
in lines of white fire. (Colours are 
not attempted. The inadvertent 
and partial use of colour on one such 


include 


ever witnessed: 


occasion many years ago gave con- 
siderable uplift to the public but 
less to the honour.) 
Designed on an enormous scale with 
a life-time of experience behind them, 
they can, I am told, reproduce faith- 
fully every feature but the teeth. 
So long as the lips are closed, the 
portrait is simple and dignified; but 
let a bright smile be attempted, and 
the effect is that of a fire-breathing 
dragon. 


guest of 


Most of us will never have 
our portrait in fire, but it is a point 
to remember. 

There will not, alas, be a shell 
from the 25-inch mortar that stands 
by the factory gate. That is the 
father of all shells, 6 feet 6 inches 
round and thrown up by the ex- 
plosion of seven pounds of gun- 
powder. The mortar was first 
publicly used at Lisbon in 1908 and 
last at the London victory cele- 
brations in 1946. It is of steel, five 
feet high, and Not To Be Held In 
The Hand. But there will be, as 
finale, a simultaneous crescendo of 
noise and light. And beneath it all, 
cut off from the exclamant crowds 
by the fiery river and from the fiery 
skies by the drifting pall of smoke, 
will be the old team, working like 
beavers with the smooth mastery 
that comes of the inherited experi- 
ence of two hundred and fifty years. 
P. M. HUBBARD 
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“At the monthly meeting of the 
Dover Branch of the Royal 
Monday, plans for 
activities were discussed, 
and it was decided to enter an exhibit 
in Dover Carnival parade and 
possibly in Folkestone and Deal. Sug- 
gestions were made for a tableau and 
also for a social event in the summer.” 

The Dover Express & East Kent News 


College 
of Midwives, on 
Coronation 


also 


A happy one, too, no doubt. 
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“ 


UST like a bear-garden, it says,” 
grumbled the man in the bus 
as he read the Parliamentary 

column in his newspaper. 

I wonder if he, or the reporter, 
had ever seen a bear-garden. 

In Italy, and places where they 
sing, there is—so the papers tell us 
—no end of goings on when an 
important Bill is passed into law, 
Ink-pots and stink-bombs fill the 
air. The President rings his bell 
piteously like a maniac or a train 
eonductor. The ushers, gathered 
round the rostrum, die bravely 
with all their wounds behind. 

I do not think that we in this 
country have even at our gayest 
risen to quite these extremes of 
Saracen abandon. iver since 
Charles I and the Five Members, 
the strong, silent British tradition 
has been, if you do not like what 
goes on in Parliament, to stay away. 

“The Honourable Member was 
not in his place.” Indeed, why 
should he be? The whole fun of 
Parliament, as they know it in less 
enlightened lands, is that every 
Member has a desk that he can 
bang. And what sense is there in 
going to Parliament if they do not 
give you a desk to bang ? 

Yet we British—we, too—have 
had our moments, It is a monstrous 
libel on the British aristocracy to 
suggest that it was only with the 
Socialists that catcalls and inter- 
ruptions came into Parliamentary 
life. The opposite rather is true. As 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh has written, 
“the sound of the English county 
families baying for broken glass” 
is a sound at the recollection of 
which any who have heard it shrink. 
If an aristocracy cannot bay, what 
can it do? 

And when it wasn’t the aris- 
tocracy, it was the Irish. During the 
long period of Irish Government of 
England, which followed on the 
passing of the Act of Union, there 
were moments when the patriot 
found himself called upon to bite 
and scratch, to pummel and kick 


for freedom in a way that is - 


no longer known in our more 
degenerate days. 





Like a Bear Garden 


Things are quieter now. All that 
happens now is that Parliament 
goes on much longer. But the real 
oddity of Parliamentary life, is, I 
think, something that the news- 
paper reader cannot fully appre- 
ciate. We have recently worked 
through the stages of a Transport 
Bill. We spent a long time talking 
about the Bill. We spent almost as 
long talking about whether we 
should talk about the Bill, and a 
good deal of time—roughly the 
same amount that it took Sir 
Edward Grey to tell us why we must 
declare war on Germany in 1914— 
in talking about whether we should 
talk about whether we should talk 
about the Bill. It is much the same 
about all other important Bills that 
come before us. 

But what is such fun is that, so 
long as we are talking about whether 
we shall talk about the Bill the 
House is full chock-a-block. ‘‘It will 
be a monstrous thing if the House 
is not afforded ample facilities for 
discussing these important amend- 
ments,” indignant and right hon. 
gentlemen shout. But when at 
last we turn from talking about 
talking about the Bill to talking 
about the Bill, there is at once an 
ugly rush out of the Chamber. 
Members in panic almost trample 
one another down in their anxiety to 
be beyond the bar before they have 
heard one word of the discussion. 
The field is left to a very thin 
sprinkling of enthusiasts, and the 
other six hundred Members are 
never seen again save from time to 
time to record their votes at the 














bidding of their Whips upon they 
know not what. 

And if it is not merely the details 
of the Bill but the principle of it— 
the Second Reading—why, when 
there cannot be a Division until ten 
o'clock and we can go out to dinner 
—which is better still. No one is any 
the worse off except the Kitchen 
Committee, and for them, and for 
them alone, as Ronald Knox wrote 
on another occasion: 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings 
depart, 
And we are left with large supplies 
Of cold blancmange and rhubarb 
tart. 


Now if only we could delegate 
all our legislation and allow it all to 
be done by regulation, then Mem- 
bers of Parliament would have 
almost sufficient time to raise points 
of order asking if other Honourable 
Members were in order, and there 
would be no reason why Members 
should ever talk about anything 
except one another. Idle scribblers 
in the journals describe the House 
as a bear-garden, but have they 
ever seen a bear-garden? The 
phrase took its origin in baser and 
more feudal times. 

Bear-gardens, like Parliaments, 
are different now. To-day vor 
populi vor Dei. 1 once saw a bear- 
garden at the Zoo. It was a love- 
some spot, God wot. You're nearer 
to God in a bear-garden than any- 
where else on earth. It lay in the 
blistering sun, quite empty and 
untroubled, and then after a time 
a bell rang and out of their dens 
came a number of shambling bears. 
Each silently helped himself to the 
appropriate bun and then as silently 
retired. It is awfully like a bear- 
garden, 

CuristoPHER HoL.is 


B a 


“COKONATION TENNIS 
Lady offers her home in Wimbledon, 
one to two months, three double bed- 
rooms, with service.” 
Advt. in The Timea 


Vantage server, naturally. 
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The Earl Marshal Faces the Music 


T is a peculiarity of the demo- 
cratic British that they like their 
dukes to look like dustmen and 

their dustmen to look like dukes. 
Bernard Marmaduke  FitzAlan- 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal and hereditary Chief Butler 
of England, does not 

look like a dustman. 

But it is obvious to 

any child, with a de- 

cent Hollywood edu- 

cation, that he does 

not look like a duke. 

In the eyes of a New 

World audience his 

own butler would fulfil 

that réle more con- 

vincingly. The brood 

of dukes, of which the Earl Marshal 
is the present image, springs from 
an improbable age before the New 
World was discovered. He is, and 
looks like, a Tudor duke—and, who 
knows, like a Tudor dustman, a 
Tudor butcher, baker or candle- 
stick-maker, from the Century of the 
Uncommon Man 
common. 

The sixteenth Duke of Norfolk 
has the thickset build and the four- 
square stance of the very best 
bloodstock. His paunch has yet to 
reach Tudor proportions. But there 
are ancestral pouches beneath his 
steel-blue eyes, and the turned-down 
corners of his mouth the 
fierce gloom of centuries. His com- 
plexion is rosily English, his manner 
is gruff, his demeanour is bucolic 
and he surveys the world as though 
calmly appraising a herd of short- 
horn cattle. 


when none were 


trace 


He has seen plenty of pedigree 
stock. But at this Coronation he has 
had to contend with a herd not in 
the stud book: a herd of very mixed 
breeding called the Press. He has 
faced it with the stolid intrepidity of 
a ducal breed which has three times 
faced the executioner’s axe. 

For his first Ordeal by Press 
Conference he was armed, by a 
retainer, with a typewritten brief 
some thousands of words long. He 
glanced at it and laid it aside. 

“No, thank you,” he said. 
just say what I think.” 


He said it, with plain-spoken 
brevity, and sat down. A pressman 
from the New World rose to his feet. 

“Duke,” he said, “it would be 
of very considerable interest to the 


American readers of the group of 


of which I am _ the 
correspondent to know 
which of your numer- 
ous problems have 
given you the most 
disagreeable headaches 
in the course of your 
duties as Earl Marshal 
in organizing the 
necessary preparations 
for the Queen’s coro- 
nation.” 


Ti 
1e 


hewspapers 


Duke 


rose 


slowly, blinked at the limelight of 


the news reelers and barked, John 
Bullishly: “The Press, of course.” 

The pressmen roared with de- 
light at such unducal undiplomacy. 
The name of the Tudors was made. 

With the approach of Corona- 
tion Day the Earl Marshal mounted 
the scaffold once more. Against a 
background of heraldic beasts, kick- 
ing joyous legs in the air, he con- 
fronted the are-lights and the 
cameras and the pressmen with the 
lowered head and baleful eye of a 
prize steer, dazed but defiant, at 
Smithfield Market. 
handed out. 

“You know better than I,” he 
grunted, “what you do with this 
sort of thing.” 

The Earl Marshal, in his down- 
right fashion, spoke as a man who 
had been running Coronations for 
centuries—just as the descendant 
of the Tudor baker might speak who 
has been baking for centuries. 
When his father organized the thing 
in 1902 there were no photographers 
—at least only one. When he did so 
again in 1911 there were stil! photo- 
graphers but no cine-photographers. 
When he himself did so in 1937 
there were cinema and stills, but no 
colour. Now there is to be black- 
and-white, still and moving, and 
colour, still and moving—and this 
television. 

“Tt is terrible to think,” said the 
Duke, “where all this may lead to 
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Hand-outs were 


in years ahead.” He blinked trucu- 
lently. ‘‘I consider these lights are a 
menace. But I suppose somebody’s 
going to complain there aren’t 
enough of them in the Abbey.” 

There was a pause. ‘‘ Where can 
my notes be?” said the Duke, with- 
out embarrassment. “I thought I 
had something else to say.” The 
notes were found. ‘‘No, I hadn’t.” 
The Duke sat down. 

Question time. ‘‘The answer is 
a ae 
answer is I don’t know, and I’m not 
trying to fool you...” 

It’s a bold man who risks 
supplementaries against this stac- 
cato technique. 


yes... The answer is no 


To a tricky one about standards 
(“Why the Union not the Royal?”’), 
a pause eee 


“T don’t like bumpers, 
do you ¢ 


... then the unanswerable 


answer that it had used 


been 
before. 

“Who will represent the Queen 
at rehearsals?” 

“My wife.” 

“Will she represent her at tele- 
vision rehearsals ?”’ 

“Rather depends whether she 
turns up.” 

“What carstume will Prince 
Charles wear in the Abbey ? 

How many Americans will there be 

in the Abbey? ... How many peers 

will be excluded from the Abbey ¢ 
And so on, 

The Earl Marshal paid a tribute, 
in un-Tudor vernacular, to his 
“back-room boys and girls.” To 
reinforce his team of thoroughbred 
Heralds he has imported reliable 
hirelings from the New World 
bureaucracy. Well trained in its 
methods, they express surprise at 
his unfamiliar feudal ways: his way 
of being nice to everybody, even the 
telephone girls; of being ready to 
see his subordinates; of smiling now 
and then; of never getting rattled; 
of making decisions without hesita- 
tion and sticking to them. 

One decision he has made and 
will stick to above all. Once the 
festivities are over he will devote the 
rest of the summer to the serious 
study and pursuit of cricket. 
KINROSS 
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IVE me the Summer and give me the road 
And merrily let me clank 
In my pre-war car with a seabound load 
And two pounds ten in the tank. 
Where the white line winds, 
*Mid the dust that blinds, 
Where the foetid fumes float free, 
And the thirty sign 
Is a headstrong wine— 
A motorist’s |-i-i-i-ife—for me! 


Oh, any old gears and any old clutch, 
Any old bonnet will do, 

And the steering play don’t matter so much 
If the road runs straight and true, 

And it’s not my fault 

When the sign calls “‘ Halt!” 
If none of the brakes obey. 

Let me widely cruise 

As I freely use 

The whole of the bro-o-o-ad—highway. 





Let the rich man ride on expensive hide, 
Soft as the comfort it brings. 
What is life—I ask— 
If you always bask 
*Mid ever unbroken Springs ? 
No! give me the rough 
With smooth, just enough 
For body and chassis to stay 
Together with me 
And the family 
The whole of the ho-o-o-ol-iday! 
Mark Bevan 








“I believe they are all pulped for newsprint.” 
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Strange Symptoms 


Y cousin Tom shook hands 
with his left hand, although 
he was _ right-handed, 

walked with a limp, although he was 
not lame, and refused to pay his 
bills, although he was rich. 

My Aunt Rosa came to talk 
about her son Tom. “Tom is much 
worse,” she said. “ He has developed 
a new symptom—a tendency to take 
things which do not belong to him.” 

“How do you mean—he has a 
tendency to take things?” I asked. 
“Either he steals or he does not 
steal.” 

“He steals,” Aunt Rosa said. 
“Of course he is starting in a small 
way, so far he has only stolen from 
relatives and only objects of little 
value. The other day he called on 
Cousin Catherine and took a thimble 
from her work basket. Last Wed- 
nesday he went to see Aunt Sybil 
and, while she was out of the room, 
Tom took the dog’s collar and 
slipped it into his pocket. I made 
an excuse to call on Catherine myself 
and dropped the thimble on the 
floor—noiselessly of course—and 
where it could conceivably have 
rolled of its own accord. I was more 
fortunate with Sybil because I met 
her animal at the gate and so I only 
had to slip the dog’s collar on again 
and go home myself. In the evening 
Sybil telephoned to me. She talked 
interminably about how Poodle had 
lost and found his collar again. ‘And 
he got it back on his own neck again 
himself,’ she said. ‘You wouldn't 
believe he could do that—clever as 
he is—would you?’ Well, my dear, 
you see how things are with your 
cousin Tom. I wonder if he ought 
to see a nerve specialist,” for my 
Aunt Rosa belonged to a generation 
that continued to call a psychiatrist 
a “‘nerve specialist.” 

“Well, Aunt Rosa, there’s always 
Doctor Blootmann, who wrote a 
paper on ‘Kleptomania and _ its 
Allied Causes’ which I believe was 
very highly praised at the time.” 

“But I am afraid Tom has 
taken a dislike to all other men. I 
don’t know if it would be possible 
to get him into a doctor’s consulting 
room now.” 
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’ 


“Doctor Blootmann,’ 
“is a woman.” 

“Oh really. What is she like?” 

“Helena Blootmann? We met at 
Cambridge, but she left in my first 
year so I never got to know her well. 
She’s earnest, hardworking, in- 
clined to be dogmatic, perhaps too 
humourless for ordinary social life.” 

“That wouldn’t matter. After 
all, Tom’s case is no laughing 
matter.” 

A few days later I left for a 
lecture tour in the United States. 
I did not think about my cousin, 
Tom Tranby, for a long time. But 
one evening when I was watching 
some children playing “Hunt the 
Thimble” I wondered what had 
become of Tom. I telephoned to 
Aunt Rosa. 

“Oh my dear, I am so glad you 
are back in London again, for I 
have been wanting to thank you for 
Doctor Blootmann. I don’t know 
what would have happened to Tom 
if it had not been for her. I really 
think that in time the worst would 
have happened and the Law would 
have overtaken him. However,” 
Aunt Rosa continued on a high note 
of optimism, “Doctor Blootmann 
says Tom should be cured by the 
autumn. It will have taken two 
years by then, but of course that is 
considered almost a lightning cure. 
Already Tom is a different man, 
he eats well, he sleeps well, and he 
has found a new interest in psy- 
chiatry—in fact he talks of nothing 
else. Isn’t it strange to think there 
was a time when he knew nothing 
about it at all? Doctor Blootmann 
says if Tom’s analysis comes out 
all right—I always think it sounds 
like a cross-word puzzle or a game 
of patience or something, don’t you? 
—if Tom’s analysis comes out all 
right he can start looking for work.” 

One evening, some weeks later, 
I returned home through the 
Bloomsbury square where Doctor 
Blootmann had her consulting rooms 
and so I met Tom. “What are 
you doing?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ore must 
have some centre to one’s life, some 
base, as it were, for without this one 
would be without hope of adult 
adjustment to an unstable world; 
and so I am looking for work.” 


I said, 
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“But, my dear Tom, would it 
not be better to look for work in the 
daytime so that you can, at least, 
see what you're looking for?” 

Tom frowned. ‘I do not feel 
inclined to go quite as far as that,” 
he said. ‘ Besides, I have only just 
begun looking for work.” He shook 
hands, with his left hand, and then 
went limping away round the square 
leaning, at first heavily, on his 
walking stick and then tapping the 
railings with it aimlessly as he 
passed them. The leaves were 
falling. It was already autumn. 

The following summer Doctor 
Helena Blootmann’s new work was 
published. It was called “Adult 
Conflicts and Individual Orienta- 
tions as Related to Culture Patterns 
of the Western World.” There was 
also an Appendix headed “A Cross- 
Section of Summarized Case 
Histories.” I turned to these first 
and soon came upon Case T. 

“TT” T read, “was a man of 
bourgeois background—a clear case 
of extreme anxiety neurosis.” I 
read on about Tom’s aggressive 
attitude towards his father, who had 
died when Tom was a child of two 
years old, Tom’s feeling of guilt 


towards his mother and his sense of 
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frustrated affection symbolized for 
him by such trivial objects as a 
thimble, a dog’s collar and so on. 

“At the end of the analysis,” 
wrote Doctor Blootmann, “I had 
occasion to point out to T that he 
had omitted to pay my fees. He 
called on me and during our inter- 
view he told me that he now felt 
completely free from any sense of 
guilt. After he had gone I realized 
that he had forgotten to give me 
his cheque and I noticed also that 
the clock was missing. It is my 
considered opinion,” wrote Doctor 
Blootmann in her somewhat pon- 
derous style, ‘that two years ago 
Case T would not have been able 
to reply to a letter and I do not think 
it is going too far to state that this 
patient, before analysis, would not 
have felt free to make and keep an 
appointment.” 

Inez HoLpEN 


a Ba 


“Owing to engineering works on the 
Metropolitan Line London ‘Transport 
announce that the first train leaving 
Aylesbury for Baker Street at 8 a.m. on 
Sunday will not run from Aylesbury.” 

The Bucks Examiner 


Right. Now, about getting back. 
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WHITHER RADIESTHESIA ? 


“Are you affected by atmospheric 
conditions ? needed 
than an 
ordinary chemical tonic. The treat- 
ment can be found in Protecting 
Tubes which modify soil vibrations 
producing earth rays in the house 
where you live. The condition in your 


Something is 


which acts more subtly 


body can be altered to your advantage 
holding called 
Catalysts also 


also through tubes 


T'urenne’s and 
through imparting more energy to 
food and drink by tubes or bottle 
stoppers selected for the given purpose. 
There are several makes.” 


ID you know that? I confess 

I didn’t. I don’t mean 

merely that I didn’t know 
there were several makes. I didn’t 
even know that that feeling of not 
being quite up to the mark, to 
which I have been a martyr for 
years, might well be due to earth 
rays in the house where I live. 

It is no good asking me for 
details about the treatment. 
All I have is some literature that has 
come into my hands from an organ- 
ization called Messrs. Animal and 
Plant Studies, specialists in bio- 


new 


logical and biochemical radiesthesia, 
and this literature (though there is 
quite a wad of it) naturally enough 
does not give everything away. It 
describes in broad outline’ the 
principles of radiesthesia, and lists, 
with tantalizingly elliptical synopses, 
a number of Bulletins, Lessons and 
Special Papers that may be pur- 
chased at moderate cost by those 
interested. If you want to know 
how long you have to hold the tube 
called Turenne’s Catalyst to do 
yourself any good, it would be 
necessary, I expect, to order the 
relevant Bulletin. 

Radiesthesia is simply a de- 
velopment of the science of water- 
divining, or dowsing, which, in turn, 
is based, if I understand it aright, 
“on the receipt of influences, cor- 
responding to vibrations in the 
atmosphere, still only perceptible to 
the human nervous system.” Some 
of us, who keep our eves and ears 
open, were already aware that the 
art of dowsing could be used not 


only for divining water but also for 
spotting deposits of metal and other 
buried objects. But few realize how 
enormously, with the aid of certain 
instruments (about which I may 
have a word te say later), the range 
and powers of this remarkable gift 
have lately been expanded. Mr. 
Noel Macbeth, lecturer at the 
Radionic and Radiesthetic Congress, 
London, 1950, mentions the 
among _ radiesthesia’s 
achievements: 


following 


Outdoor Operations. Water divining 
(dowsing), ore prospecting with estima- 
tions of depth; finding buried relics, 
tracing jewellery lost in thick grass; 
locating underground electric cables and 
drains, with position of a leak; locating 
the icebound part of a pipe; determining 
the cause of subsidence and cracked 
walls; analysing substrata before build 
ing operations; finding new layers in a 
disused gravel pit. 

Indoor Operations. Proportional 
analysis of rocks and of drugs, verifying 
quality of supply compared with manu 
facturer’s samples; assessing the vitality 
production factor of a plant or animal 
stimulant; locating the flaw in a casting, 
the cause of noise in an engine, the centre 
of gravity for a complicated design; 
determining the beneficent or baneful 
nature of forces produced by Egyptian 
pyramids, hieroglyphics, or amulets of 
antiquity; assessing the age of prehistoric 
sculpture (due to the makers having left 
their impregnation corresponding to the 
position then prevailing of the north pole 
and the precession of the Equinox); 
medically related phenomena like the 
bactericidal powers (in vitro or in vivo) 
of coils (Larvaron, Professor of Agricul 
ture), of minerals in contact or colour 
waves. 


This _ list, certain 
obscurity of phrasing towards the 
end, is impressive enough in all 
conscience. And it is far from com- 
plete. One of the pamphlets I have 
before me, which outlines the con- 
tents of a Papers on 
“Continental Dowsers of Experi- 
ence,” is infinitely suggestive. The 
style, as I hinted earlier, is abrupt 
and at times confusing to the 
novice, but one gets, as a sample or 
two will show, some inkling of the 
immense possibilities of radiesthesia. 

Paper No. 3. 
during depthing. His warnings. 
as a neutralizer, wave-type 
Mineral veins; Cavity. 


ground, Advice re 
foundations of ruins. 


Paper No. 9. 
Reading as 


despite a 


series of 


Padey using the Sun 

Colour 
selector. 
Squares on the 
pipes, caves, clay, 


Turenne on Map 
known in 1935. Finding 
people, minerals, Helium Witness shows 
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walls. A training method. His Cavity and 
coal witnesses. Stream detection beneath 
the sea. M-R naval and military, geo- 
logical, police work (people, “‘dead or 
alive?’’) M-R for harmful earth rays in 
dwellings. Sending signals by diagram 
with M-R receiving. Weather forecast 
by M-R. M-R when snow. Directions to 
face when operating. 


Or take this, from another series 
of Special Papers on ‘Continental 
Dowsers of Experience: 
ments Used by Each”: 


Instru- 


Special Paper No. 9. Turenne’s 
Helium Witness (of Small Set), accen- 
tuates the influence of a wall; his cavity 
Witness and his coal (carbon) witness, 
his witnesses of Aeroplane, and of 
Motor-car for military Map Reading. 
His witness of Potassium for showing a 
person dead, 

There are some surprising claims 
implicit here, but only a fool would 
dismiss without 
After all, it 
is not very long since water-divining 
itself, now a thoroughly respectable 
occupation, was hooted at as a form 
of quackery. And, as Mr. Macbeth 
well says, “‘ All the evidence of the 
past thirty years confirms the part 
played in the Universe by a Life 
Force which produces a vibration 
connecting all similar bodies.” I 


them as baseless 


further investigation. 


don’t see that anyone can quarrel 
with that. 
Forward, 


then, Radiesthesia! 
To your task, fair goddess! Nor 
doubt that, whatever the beneficent 
object on which your powers are 
bent—whether on the location of 
electric cables and drains or on the 
determination of the baneful forces 
produced by hieroglyphics, whether 
on police work or advice re clay— 
our good wishes will go with you. 
And, while you are about it, why 
not give this man Turenne a prod 
and get him to produce another 
much-needed Instrument: 
Turenne’s Antipodal Witness. De- 
tection of flaws in equipment of touring 
teams; methods of getting Miller out, 
ete. Cavities in pitch. L.B.W. witness. 
Bedser while bowling. 
Advice re harmful earth rays in pavilion 
(potassium cyanide ?). Wave - type 


using the sun 


selectors. 


Radiesthesia, with so many 
triumphs behind it, ought not to 
baulk at the simple task of tracing 
Ashes lost in short grass. 


H. F. Evuis 
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MR. WERTHEIMER DIDN’T CARE 


HE neo-Georgian Hampstead 

house of Emile Wertheimer 

has two front doors. The 
main door is of glass and wrought 
iron; an initial W is its centre. The 
other door, for tradesmen and 
dealers only, has an enamel label on 
it which says “ Beware of the Dog.” 
But the only dog in the house is a 
small pekinese; and the last Werth- 
eimer, financier of cinemas, and 
collector of refined objets, is dead. 

Mr. Wertheimer’s gold and 
jewelled watches, his gold, jewelled 
and enamelled snuff boxes and his 
rare glass paper-weights will be 
auctioned by Sotheby's in July. At 
the Hampstead house Phillips, Son 
& Neale have just sold the Wert- 
heimer furniture, the porcelain, the 
table-ware, linen, an Atmos Pendule 
Perpetuelle, a mah jongg set. In two 
days the familiar objects of Emile 
Wertheimer’s quiet life were sold 
and scattered like ashes, never to 
come together again. Mr. Wert- 
heimer, untypical of deceased collec- 
tors, would not have been disturbed 
by the dispersion. ‘When the lady 
passed away,” his housekeeper told 
me, “he didn’t care any more. 
Gerome her name was. Unusual, 
isn’t it?” 

Mr. Wertheimer didn’t care. 
Nine years ago, after Gerome died, 
he gave nis superb collection of gold 
coins to Glendining’s to sell. They 
brought £21,000, but Mr. Werth- 
eimer didn’t care. He and Gerome 


had travelled and bought many 
things—a Louis Philippe table which 
had been Disraeli's— Lord Curzon’s 
desk—the Empress Eugénie’s vases 
—a Bohemian glass table set for 
every day of the week. They were 
all souvenirs of life with Gerome; 
without her they lost meaning, and 
Mr. Wertheimer stopped caring. 

As the dealers padded round the 
house in muttering packs, checking 
the descriptions in their dog-eared 
catalogues, Mr. Wertheimer’s gard- 
ener watered aster seedlings in the 
small ornately formal garden behind 
the house. After he took to his bed, 
Mr. Wertheimer stopped caring 
about the garden. Last year he let 
the one-eyed, brown-skinned old 
gardener spend thirty shillings for 
seed. The gardener cared and the 
seedlings were showing. He thought 
they would do well, though he 
didn’t know who would be there to 
see them. “A garden like this needs 
a gardener,” he said pulling his long 
white moustache. ‘They soon go to 
seed.” 

Mr. Wertheimer didn’t care. In 
1919 he had sown the first big 
cinemas in the West End. The crop 
increased a hundred-fold from year 
to year. Super-cinemas sprang up, 
armed with glamour and redolent 
with violence, from the grey fields 
of Streatham and Brixton. Fins- 
bury Park and the Old Kent Road 
fed their queues into Mr. Wert- 
heimer’s super-cinemas. At home in 
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Hampstead, Emile and Gerome 
looked over their delicate period 
fans together, and re-arranged the 
gold boxes. When that was no 
longer possible, how could Mr. 
Wertheimer go on caring ? 

A porter told another to see 
this 3-D film. The girls’ legs come 
right out at you, and they’ve got 
this stereoscopic sound. But Mr, 
Wertheimer no longer cared. 

Wor Mankowi1z 


& & 


Is there a Doctor on the Route? 
“Coronation Comfort.—-Take the 
sting out of your Coronation stand seat 
with a...”-—Advt. in Daily Telegraph 
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Autumn or Fall? 


American into English, G. F 
Heinemann, 6/- 

R. CAREY ’s little book is 

concerned with the differ- 

ences between the written 
rather than the spoken word in this 
country and America, 
It might, at first 
sight be thought 
no business of either 
nation to do more 
than quietly accept 
how the other writes 
its books; but after 
a few pages of Mr. 
Carey we see plainly 
that such cannot be. 


. Carey 


ne \ 


Not only do various 
phrases, even in “good’’ American, 
carry an entirely different meaning 
from the same phrases in English, 
but when we come to translation 
from another language, the whole 
question of literary atmosphere 
arises in an acute form. We will ex- 
amine some of Mr, Carey's examples. 

“A French author, let us say, 
writes a novel (with a purely 
Kuropean setting) that is published 
in Paris, translated by an American 
and republished in New York, and 
later republished once more, in its 
American translation, in London. 
Very well: it is perfectly proper in 
such a case for the English publisher 
(if his contract permits) to see to it 
that in his edition not merely the 
spelling but also the idiom of the 
American version is 
translated into English. 

‘I guess I must go search the 

apartment.’ 
‘Sure: but be right back.’ 

as an interchange between, say, two 
members of the Sareté 
doubtless sounds to an American 
as natural as it sounds incongruous 
to an English reader.” 


everywhere 


French 


There is here no question of 


being “more correct,” but 


one of 


what sense is conveyed. It must, 
however, be admitted that Ameri- 
cans are far less ready to accept an 
unfamiliar word or phrase than 
ourselves. A year or two before the 
war I was in Hollywood, and met 
the late Scott Fitzgerald (author of 
The Great Gatsby), who was then 
helping to make a film called A 
Yank at Oxford. He inquired about 
various English ex- 
pressions and asked 
what the university 
police were called. 
I told him “bull- 
dogs,” or more collo- 
quially ‘“bullers.” 
His face clouded, and 
he at once said: “Oh, 
I’m afraid audiences 
4— would never under- 
stand that.” Con- 
sidering the stream of American 
slang that all cinema-goers accept as 
relatively intelligible over here, this 
seemed to set, to say the least, an 
unambitious standard of grasp. 
American writing tends to avoid 
hyphens, with the result that am- 
biguous sentences are sometimes 
produced like: His face turned an 
ugly brick red; while the Vice 
President is not necessarily the 
chief adversary of the Purity League. 
There is a tendency (of which 
George Orwell complains in one of 
his books) to add an unnecessary 
preposition or adverb to the verb: 
My first step will be to sound my 
partner [out]. 
They went to visit [with] relations 
in the country. 
Lie down on the bed and get 
rested |up|, ete. 
American omission of “should”’ 
“that”? sometimes leads to 
difficulties. For example, an Ameri- 
can General, speaking of atomic 
weapons, said: 
It is important that we have 
a lot of them. 
“From the context it appeared 
that he meant that it was import- 


and 


ant that we should have a lot of 
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them; but the normal English 
interpretation would be: ‘The fact 
that we have a lot of 
One 
American 


them is 
wonders what 
way of 
It is important that 
we do have a lot of them, perhaps?” 
The doctor has just called—he will 
come in twenty minutes, in Great 
Britain implies that the doctor has 
paid a visit; in America, that he has 
“rung up” by telephone. 


important.’ 
would be the 


expressing that 


If we feel smug about saying 
“lift” rather than “elevator,” we 
must remember that we also speak 
of “‘refrigerator’’ rather than “‘ice- 
box.” Occasionally a word like 
“bailiwick,” rare in English, finds 
its American level as a metaphorical 
expression of ‘‘sphere of influence” ; 
but there are disquieting signs that 
“careen,” a specialized transitive 
verb meaning “to lay a ship on her 
side to repair her bottom and keel,” 
is sometimes used in the States as 
with his foot on the 
accelerator he went careening down 
the street. ‘‘Magician”’ for 
jurer”’ is an interesting variation in 
the use of words. 


“career” e.g. 


““ con- 


A small protest must be regis- 
tered at Mr. Carey himself referring 
to “eyeglass” as ‘‘a common English 
synonvm The 
word ‘“monocle” 


for ‘monocle.’” 
odious and alien 
has only come into common usage 
in our newspapers during the past 
twenty or thirty years, and it can 
surely be stated categorically that 
the correct English for the object 
in question is “eyeglass.” 

There are two additional words 
perhaps worth mentioning that do 
not find a place here. *‘ Fortnight” 
is as unknown in America as the 
17th-century expression “sennight” 
(a week) would now be in England. 
The other word is “‘ brash,” for which 
the dictionary gives the alternate 
meanings “fragile, brittle” or “rash, 
impetuous.” 
of “brash” 
with over here— 
seems different from both of these, 


Current American use 
latterly, a favourite 


word reviewers 
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perhaps “barefaced, aggressive.” 
American into English is an enter- 
taining and informative study. It 
throws light not only on the variations 
of American and English phrasing, 
but also on the variations of American 
and British psychology. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Citizen Midas 


The Life and Good Times of William 
Randolph Hearst. John Tebbel. 
Gollancz, 16/- 

Hearst was born rich and never 
took dollars as seriously as million- 
aires who could remember being 
short of them. Money was something 
to be turned as quickly as possible 
into newspapers, art collections, 
palaces and political power. In the 
Slump he lost command of his empire 
but he died as wealthy and extrava- 
gant as ever. He was the news- 
paper tycoon of tradition, smashing 
men for a whim, dictating editorials 
that had to be used whatever else was 
cut to make way for them, paying off 
personal grudges through the news 
columns. He was the last of the 
pirates of journalism. He built up 
circulation by going one worse than 
the previous tabloids; he appealed 
first to sexual curiosity and sadism, 
then to a muck-raking radicalism that 
attacked all Big Business but his own. 

In polities he was a_ failure, 
because he never understood that 
there was more to it than buying and 
selling. His power was very localized. 
He ran California, but only when he 
swung four States behind Roosevelt 
and made him President did he cut 
much ice Federally. He made 
enemies everywhere and no party 
trusted him. He gained most accept- 
ance towards the end of his life when 
he had finally aligned himself with the 
extreme Republicans in an isolationist 
anti-New Deal campaign that was little 
affected by his outbursts of feverish 
patriotism during the war. 

He lives in legend for his acquisi- 
tiveness, for the unopened crates of 
European treasure, the medieval 
buildings transported stone by stone. 
Orson Welles declared that Hearst 
was not Kane, but the famous last 
sequence of the film, tracking through 
the store-rooms of Kane’s appalling 
home with its vast vistas of joyless loot, 
serves well enough for a symbolof him. 

Mr. Tebbel is both a fair and an 
entertaining writer, and whether he is 
describing a typical Hearst house- 
party or the way that Hearst fought 
Pulitzer, he knows how to relate 
history to anecdote. On the whole, 
Hearst seems to him the end of an 
epoch, a hangover. He failed in nearly 
everything he undertook except cir- 
culation-building and, even so, many 
of his papers were run at a loss and 
subsidized from the big sellers. He 
made up for lack of brains by being 


born a millionaire kid and combining 
excessive willpower with instinctive 
knowledge of what his fellow members 
of the lower intelligence groups would 
be likely to pay to read. 

R. G. G. Price 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 
E. H. Carr. Macmillan, 42/- 
Mr. Carr’s third volume analyzes 
Soviet foreign policy between 1917 
and 1923. Like the first two, it is 
truly monumental in terms of the 
sources used and quoted. There 
appears to be no important book, 
pamphlet, or newspaper article on 
Communist affairs which Professor 
Carr has not read. He is equally at 
home with the thirty-one volumes 
of the second edition of Lenin’s 
collected works (in Russian), as he is 
with such books as Bericht tiber den 
Driindungsparteitag der Kommunist- 
ischen Partei Deutschlands, Sparta- 
kusbund (in German). Yet, for all his 
erudition, Mr. Carr has presented us 
with a history which betrays his 
uncritical approach and sympathetic 
attitude towards the Soviets. 

In the Preface of Volume I, Mr. 
Carr explained that he was not 
writing a “history of events” but of 
the Soviet ‘political, social and 
economic order.” In fact he has 
written a history of events, but of 
highly selected events, specially 
chosen to serve as illustrations of his 
central theme—the grandeur of 
Lenin’s dictatorship. M. P. 


Vol. 3. 


The Life of Sir Edwin Lutyens. Christ- 
opher Hussey. Country Life, 2 guns. 
The publishers of the four 
Lutyens Memorial volumes of which 
three were devoted to the technical 





“Oh good! 


Another gusher! 
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examination of Sir Edwin's work 
here offer, separately, the fourth 
the “Life.” Mr. Hussey states as his 
immediate purpose ‘to elucidate the 
enigma that Lutyens presented to his 
contemporaries: the contrast of the 
enfant terrible of the dinner table with 
the supreme artist in building, and to 
trace the relationships of both these 
aspects of him to that sometimes 
sensed, occult, remote but insistent 
spirit whose discipline integrated all 
his actions as an artist.” 

He has accomplished his task 
supremely well; has moreover with 
carefully selected illustrations and 
perceptive comments, and by freely 
quoting his subiect’s letters, notes 
and flashing obiter dicta, given the lay 
reader an insight into the processes 
of thought, the methods of work, the 
discipline, the immense labours, the 
trials and triumphs of an architect of 
genius, following him through stages 
of his development——the Romantic, 
the “Wrenaissance,” the Classic (the 
New Delhi period), to the crowning 
phase—from the Cenotaph to the 
Liverpool [asilica—which he terms 
the Elemental. The man comes to 
life-—-witty, outrageous, affectionate, 
assertive, ambitious, but essentially 
magnanimous, humble and religious. 

re oe 


Two Studies in Virtue. 
Sykes. Collins, 16/- 

A thin connecting thread joins 
these essays, both being presented as 
typical of changes in personal faith 
responsive to world movements of 
thought. Richard Sibthorp, an 
eloquent nineteenth-century divine, 
became something of a laughing- 
stock for his repeated “conversions.” 


Christopher 


Let’s ask for Coronation seats this time.” 





The writer suggests that the ebb and 
flow of militant ultramontanism in 
this country may have justified a 
good deal of vacillation between 
Anglicanism and Rome, and indeed 
though there was certainly a comical 
quality about the man—for instance 
he retired to a hermit’s seclusion still 
employing six gardeners 
as an honest 
character. 


he emerges 
and rather endearing 


The second more ambitious study, 
tracing the growth of the movement 
towards nationalist Zionism that 
preceded the Balfour Declaration, is 
concerned with the waking of a living 
idea in the minds of many men, a 
fascinating example of the way in 
which something ‘in the air’ be- 
comes finally localized with leaders of 
public opinion. The considerable 
part played in the whole affair by Sir 
Mark Sykes, the author’s father, is 
made a continuing clue for the 
discussion, o. C. P. 


Cricket. Burke, 21/- 
Cricket now follows Drink, Food, 
Women, Gardens and Clothes in the 
beautifully produced Pleasures of Life 
series, and its high place in_ this 
hierarchy of English sensual tastes is 
neither surprising nor inaccurate. It 
is, however, a formidable task to 
write at this stage a longish book 
under the simple title of ‘*Cricket.” 
Mr. Arlott, who does not subscribe to 
the stern theory that ‘“‘the game is 
greater than the players of the game,” 
has chosen the historical approach, 
telling the history of cricket through 
its greatest players. His book 
provides a number of fascinating 
footnotes to the social history of the 
last two centuries. 
Cricket in its early 
essentially a gambling game for 
aristocrats and ruffians with  pic- 
turesque sidelines, and most of the 
contemporary handbills stressed this 
aspect to good effect. ‘The gentle- 
men who play this match (Southwark 
v. High Kent in 1744) have subscribed 
for a Holland smock of one guinea 
value, which will be run for by two 
jolly wenches, one known by the 
name of the Little Bit of Blue (the 
handsome Broom Girl), at the fag-end 
of Kent Street, and the other, Black 
Bess, of the Mint. They are to run in 
drawers only, and there is excellent 
sport expected...” Mr. Arlott is a 
wise, discreet commentator. A. R. 


John Arlott. 


days was 


A Country of Memorable Honour. 
Thomas Firbank. Harrap, 10/6 

This sober, readable account of a 
walking tour from the North of Wales 
to the South has the advantage over 
the usual kind of peripatetic journal- 
ism of stringing its odd encounters 
and missed buses on a thread of 
serious investigation. Mr. Firbank is 
surveying the prospects before Wales, 


and as these depend on economic 
geography and national character he 
spends a good deal of time scrambling 
over hillsides to visit experimental 
farms and gingerly pacing into the 
pea-souper of Welsh history. 

Even as a Welshman with some 
pride in collateral descent from a 
dragon, I found his history rather too 
full of names and genealogies. His 
main interest is the utilization of 
marginal land, and he makes a good 
case for the sheep farmer as against 
the Forestry Commission. The only 
extractive industry he spends much 
time on is slate quarrying. Modern 
Wales he sees from the top of the 
mountain he once bought; the in- 
dustrial revolution is something to 
be suffered rather than made use 
of, though he criticizes the Welsh 
Nationalists for their romanticizing 
of peasant economies. R. G. G. P. 


AT THE PLAY 
rt Britannicus (Sv. JAMES’S) 


Venice Preserv’d (Lyric, 
ULL HAMMERSMITH) 
High Spirits (H1ipPpODROME) 
HE resolute theatre-goer, starved 
during a dismal winter season, is 
being given treat after treat with 
such indigestible generosity that one 
wishes the London managers could get 
together in a joint operations room. 
RACINE is commonly remembered 
as something a little too difficult, in 
the Sixth Form. Nothing appears 
difficult when presented by the 
Comédie Frangaise, and Britannicus 
came out unmistakably as a great 
tragedy, written in verse of extra- 
ordinary clarity and strength. To 
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the Englishman, unaccustomed to the 
objective precision of the French 
style of classical acting, it may not 
have been a very moving experience; 
but as a demonstration of control cal- 
culated to the least movement, and of 
the masterly handling of splendid 
rhythms, it was fascinating. 

Our simple notion of Nero as a 
tremendously bad man with a sen- 
suous delight in wickedness went 
overboard completely. M. JEAN 
CHEVRIER’s Neron was unexpectedly 
decent, a muscular hearty reluctant 
in villainy—a surprising interpreta- 
tion, but powerful. The outstanding 
performance in a company whose 
poise and polish extended to the 
smallest parts was Mme. MARIE 
BELL’s superb Agrippine, a mother 
for Nero on the full scale. An 
austerely classical set, using enor- 
mous red curtains, underlined the size 
of the drama. 


THomMaAs Otway is said to have 
been influenced by Racine in his 
attempt, hampered by the spirit of 
the Restoration, to revive the English 
School of tragedy. Venice Preserv’d 
has been a long while on the shelf, 
and in a way one can see why. It 
seems to me a collector’s piece, and 
not much more, that in its 
situations very near to the 
Lyceum, and is only saved from 
actual arrival there by the plain 
evidence of being the work of a con- 
siderable poet. At the 


stark 
creeps 


same time 


Mr. Peter Brook’s imaginative pro- 
duction does everything possible to 
steer it away into deeper waters; the 


fate of the Venetian underground, 
betrayed through the weakness of a 


<———S 
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[Venice Preserv'd 


Mr. JouHn GIELGUD 
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woman, is not really the stuff of 
tragedy, but a cast of exceptional 
calibre at least discovers pathos in 
Orway’s wildly theatrical strokes, 
and even in one of the most un- 
pleasant bedroom scenes we can 
remember. Mr. JOHN GIELGUD and 
Mr. Paut Scorre.p are both admir- 
able, in useful contrast. Although 
she makes less than one expected of 
the final madness, Miss ErLreen 
HERLIE is an impressive Belvidera; 
Miss PAMELA Brown’s courtesan is 
very good indeed, and Mr. RicHAarD 
WorpswortH finds rich eccentric 
comedy in the small part of the 
lecherous Senator. This is certainly 
a production to see, 


High Spirits has been written by 
three young men of whom we shall 
obviously hear again, Mr. PETER 
Myers, Mr. ALEC GRAHAME and Mr. 
Davin Cuimtier. As a revue it is 
intimate rather than spectacular, and 
its erudite burlesques ring oddly 


through the vast pleasure-groves of 


the Hippodrome. Mr.OsBertT LANCAS- 
TER’s delightfully witty decorations 
and the family atmosphere of the 
players would have been more at home 
in a more modest theatre; but having 
recovered from one’s surprise one is 
grateful for an unusually liberal 
helping of intelligent satire. Some of 
the sketches are patchy, some of the 
taste uncertain, puns abound, but the 
general level is as high as the spirits 
of a cast which attacks tirelessly. 

Mr. Cyrit RITCHARD is out- 
rageously in his element. I like him 
best as a First War captain in a 
hilarious rag of old-fashioned musical 
comedy, but he scores again and 
again. Miss DIANA CHURCHILL also 
ranges widely and shrewdly, and pulls 
off the neatest piece of solo sentiment 
in the evening. The merits of Miss 
MaRIE Bryant, a coloured singer 
who won the house repeatedly, seem 
to me conventional in a revue of this 
character; more to my taste is Mr. 
1AN CARMICHAEL, whose turn as a 
chronically fainting guardsman joins 
the minor classics. The music of Mr. 
Joun Prrrcnerr and Mr. Rona.p 
Cass carries us along nicely, and Mr. 
WILLIAM CHAPPELL expertly keeps 
the whole pot boiling. 


In such a week of high pressure 
I can only add that in spite of its 
appalling title The Seven Year Itch 
handles sex with freshness and 
originality, and that the Farjeons’ 
charming The Two Bouquets needed 
no smelling-salts to revive it. 


Recommended 

In the Coronation spate of good 
new productions, The Apple Cart 
(Haymarket), Antony and Cleopatra 
(Stratford), and Airs on a Shoestring 
(Royal Court). 


Eric Keown 








AT THE PICTURES 
\ 
I) Quai de Grenelle 
ae To-night We Sing 
T is difficult to know how to take 
l the film Quai de Grenelle (Director : 

E. E. RetNert) because it is so 
disconcertingly uneven—uneven in 
mood, in style, in aim (or apparent 
aim) and in other things. On the face 
of it the story can be regarded as a 
study of the disproportionately great 
and tragic results that can follow a 
trivial cause: broadly, it is about a 
young man who becomes a murderer 
and gets killed for a chain of reasons 
that began with no more than an 
argument with a policeman about 
crossing a road. But the mood alter- 
nates so between lightness and grim- 
ness, and there are besides so many 
moments that seem to be there only 
for the public that likes to snigger and 
be shocked at an * X”’ film, that one 
begins to doubt whether there is any 
consistent point or message behind 
the thing at all. One begins to doubt 

and then there comes a passage of 
quite first-rate brilliance and fresh- 
ness, probably in still another key; 
and even while appreciating it one 
feels it as something detached from 
the fabric of the rest. The effects are 
extraordinarily miscellaneous, 

From the publicity I get the 
impression that the original novel by 
J. Laurent did explicitly make the 
point that complete innocence could 
be doomed by a_ succession of 
accidents and misunderstandings; but 
in the novel (I should think) the in- 
cidents were held more consistently 
within a mood, or at least shown in a 
smoother, more uniform develop- 
ment towards violence and tragedy 
from the airiness of the opening 
sequences. As it is, we might be with 
René Clair one moment and Fritz 
Lang the next, and then back again 
to Clair. 



















































Fedor Chaliapin—-Ezio Pixza 
Sol Hurok—Davivn Wayne 
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The central character is a young 
man who catches snakes and sells 
them (the English title of the film is 
Snake of Death). By a string of quite 
credibly presented coincidences and 
misunderstandings he finds himself 
pursued by the police and involved in 
an accidental death that looks like 
murder; this leads to more violence 
and a deliberate murder, and at last 
to his own shooting as he makes for 
the wood where the story opened. 
Most of the tale is by no means pretty, 
but it is decorated at every moment 
with admirable and often amusing 
character portraits (JEAN TIssrER as 
the smooth protector of a prostitute, 
Rosert DAUBAN as a detective with 
an itching neck, and many people 
who appear only in flashes) and with 
continual attractive, atmospheric 
photography. Unsatisfactory, un- 
certain, not properly focused as nar- 
rative, it still offers astonishingly 
much to enjoy. 


Sol Hurok, the man whose life is 
sketched in To-night We Sing (Direc- 
tor: MrrcHeLy, LEIsen) is described 
by an off-screen voice at the begin- 
ning as “responsible for bringing you 
and me more entertainment than any 
other living person.” This voice is 
speaking to Americans; Mr. Hurok is 
an impresario, and wrote a book 
about his experiences on which this 
picture is based. In short, here we 
have just another of those devices for 
collecting together a lot of separate 
items: comparatively brief perform- 
ances in opera, ballet or straight- 
forward music, the one thing common 
to them all being some kind of 
spectacular quality that will impress 
the simplest audience. For instance, 
among the real people portrayed is 
Ysaye (ISAAC STERN); while he plays 
the violin the camera concentrates 


mostly on the energetic activity of his 
left hand. The story itself follows the 


Q-sc2re), 
{To-night We Sing 


Elsa Valdine—Roperta Perens 


Anna Pavlova—Tamara TOUMANOVA 





conventional pattern of poor-immi- 
grant-makes-good and Davip WAYNE 
cannot make much of a character of 
Mr. Hurok. It is Ezto Pinza who 
dominates the film with a flam- 
boyantly comic portrait of Chaliapin. 

+ + . . * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

By the time this appears the 
Group 3 picture The Oracle will have 
left London, but it’s emphatically 
worth looking out for: an unpre- 
tentious little comedy, brightly done 
and most enjoyable. With Due Soldi 
di Speranza (13/5/53) is a Japanese 
one called T'he odd 
mixture of stylization and popular 
melodrama. Les Belles de Nuit 
(8/4/53) continues, and a safe bet 
among the new ones is Adorable 
Creatures, or (let’s put it in French), 
Adorahlea Creatures. 

Releases: 
Let Me 
Russian 
Curtain. 


Impostor, an 


Never 
getting 
through the Iron 
RicHarp MALLETT 


undistinguished. 
Go is hokum about 
wives 


AT GUILDHALL 


Royal Occasions 


T is an impressive record of the 
| life of royalty that the Guildhall 
assembles in its Coronation ex- 
hibition of “Royal Occasions” 
from Isaac Cruikshank’s 
King George LIT presenting a sword 
to Admiral Earl Howe, 
the “glorious First of June”; to 
Terence Cuneo’s painting of Queen 
Elizabeth's visit with the 
Edinburgh to Lloyd’s in 1952, to lay 
the foundation 
building. 
Indeed, the painter 


stone of its new 


of state and 


ceremony, if not always an artist of 


the first rank, is an historian we could 


al 


( 
ey 


drawing of 


honour of 


Duke of 


scarcely dispense with. With his help 
we can capture the mood of a 
splendid moment—Jacques Emile 
Blanche, for example, in his ‘*Corona- 
tion of King George V”’ vividly 
conveys the gorgeous colour, richness 
of robes, flash of ermine and sparkle 
of jewels in the grey majesty of the 
Abbey. 

Yet the “mood,” the general 
impression, is only one part of the 
value of a ceremonial picture. The 
Royal likeness is essential; in addition 
the likeness of many distinguished 
participants in an historic occasion. 
The artist is called on to perform a 
feat of collective portraiture. George 
Clint, in his picture of the Guildhall 
Banquet of 1814 (given for the Prince 
Regent and our allies against 
Napoleon, the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia) paints every 
guest with a miniature delicacy—in 
the throng beneath the countless 
candles (glittering in candelabra, 
flashing on the gold plate) one is able 
to pick out Prince Metternich, 
Marshal Blicher and Marquess Welles - 
ley (yet to become Duke of Welling- 
ton). For visitors to the Guildhall 
gallery it is a nice exercise to name 
each of the numerous princes and 
princesses so carefully depicted by 
Winterhalter in his group of the 
families of Louis Philippe and Queen 
Victoria. 

The quest of accuracy may go to 
great lengths, as that most indus- 
trious of pageantists, Mr. Frank O. 
Salisbury, reminds us not only by his 
exhibited works but in his newly- 
published autobiography. For his 
picture of the last Coronation the 
crown was brought from the Tower 
with an escort of Guards; the Office 
of Works supplied the tapestry and 
gold brocade of the royal box; in the 
artist’s studio an army of lay figures 
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From Punch, May 28, 1853 





*I say, OLo FELLOW HOW DO YOU GO TO 
THE DERBY THIS YEAR? 


“OH, THE OLD WAY—-HAMPER AND Four.” 








was dressed, for detailed study, in the 
actual robes of bishops and dukes! 
Royal occasions, however, are not 
all pageantry; the Guildhall exhibi- 
tion has its pleasant glimpses of 
the intimate and informal—of the 
daughters of George III bathing at 
Weymouth (Rev. W. M. Peters), 
the young Queen Victoria on horse- 
back among the huntsmen in Windsor 
Great Park (Sir Edwin Landseer). 
Moving in its simple dignity is 
Orchardson’s ** Three Generations,” a 
domestic picture that shows Edward 
VII ushering the future George V into 
the presence of the aged Queen. 
How much pageantry has dwin- 
dled of late, many formal 
occasions, is seen in the 
pictures of the post-war years. The 
sober modern uniform, civil and 
military, outweighs display in Mr. 
Charles Cundall’s *‘ Thanksgiving Day 
1945.” Yet this, too, is part of the 
record —the historical value of khaki 
and indigo no less than that of 
scarlet and gold. WiLLiam GAuUNT 


even on 
clearly 
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“Right, girls, ‘The Bells of St. Mary's.’ One . two three 
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lf Daddy’s a BP Superman 
=-what are you? 


o 


I’m a BP Super fan, too. 
Why are you ? 


Because I like motoring in comfort, without a lot of gear-changing. 


What’s your favourite gear ? 


Top! BP Super lets us stay in top much longer. 
What does BP Super do, Mummy ? 


BP Super banishes pinking. That’s why I’m filling up with it now. 


is the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD., whose world-wide resources are behind it. 


70 BANISH 
PINKING 








This is certainly 


an oeeasion 


An occasion so happy and 
glorious that it demands 
celebration . . . with that 
gayest and noblest of wines 
... Champagne. 


BURL BY comitt INTERPROPESSIONEL DU VIN DE CHAMPAGNE, EPERNAY, FRANCE 


Picea 


IN SILVER 





Complete set of 
British Hall-marks 
with the Coronation Mark 


J \ach of these spoons bears the hall-mark of 

a different city—the only six Hails in Britain 
where silver can be assayed. In their handsome 
cases, the spoons provide a singularly attractive 
and appropriate presentation for Coronation Year 
useful everyday, and of permanent historic interest. 


Enquire at the Showrooms or by post £6. 3. iT Complete 
MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 
186-162 OXFORD ST.. w.!t 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK ST 


LIMITED 
2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST... E.C.4 
MANUFACTORY, THE ROYAL WORKS 
PARIS GIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO 


172 REGENT ST... w.t 


JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 

















UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there's nothing like leather 








The Shoe that every Golier 
has been wailing for! 


ULTRA FLEXIBILITY AND LIGHTNESS—SUPERB COMFORT 


This shoe is one 

of a wide selection 

of Manfield golf shoes 

St ranging rom 6 pe 

: — from 99-) 
Never before has a golf shoe combined so many much-wanted 
features ! Strongly built and waterproof, this new Manfield-made 
shoe is astonishingly light and flexible. The insole is cushioned with 
felt for perfect comfort; a new last-design ensures snug ankle fit; 
and the inner edge of the sole is specially trimmed to improve the wearer’s 
stance. The latest American type golf spikes ensure a firm foot grip 

and comfort under all conditions. 

See this revolutionary shoe at your Manfield branch, available in 
Medium and Broad fittings, price 115/-. Once you’ve worn a pair, 
you'll be surprised how much they add to your comfort and con- 
fidence at every stroke ! 


. 
Mianfield FAMOUS FOR SHOES 
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This is. without doubt’ Fow many “yous” 


the most —— chair ™ are there? 


@ ONLY CHAIR WITH COMPLETE ARTICULATED ACTION | There’s the ** you” who cannot afford to be seen in a small car and 
@ TAKES UP ANY POSITION AUTOMATICALLY yet cannot afford to buy a big ene. The Wolseley Six-Eighty is your 
happy mean— quietly impressive but wonderfully economical for 
its horse power. There’s the ** you" who sometimes longs for a little 
more power under the bonnet, And then, there’s the *‘ you" who 
only asks for the comfort and relaxation of a thoroughly reliable 
means of transport. The Wolseley Six-Eighty comes of a long line of 
cars whose mechanical dependability is a by-word and whose 
performance is as good as you care to make it. Discuss it between 
you — this is your car. 


ue SS 


Six cylinder, 2,214 

c.c. engine ; * Mono- 

construction"’ body 

and chassis built as 

one unit — stronger, 

lighter, safer, and : ft 7 

pre ae xcep- ’ — The 

tional Wolseley finish : 7 ’ 7 

with polished walnut oS WOLSELEY 

facia and window : Six-Eighty 

trim; Leather and , 

Dunlopillo uphol- The Wolseley range com- 
prises the Four-Fortyfour 
and Six-Eighty saloons 


Buy wisely—buy 


RESTING 
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StH © SUPPORTS BODY IN POSITION OF FLOATING RELAXATION | 
: | 


! © KEEPS FEET UP AND HEAD PILLOWED | 

© TAKES STRAIN OFF HEART SCIENTIFICALLY WOLSELEY MOTORS Ltd., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business ; Nuffield Exports Led 
ord anc _ ) , , : ) 

© EASES NERVOUS TENSION « LOOSENS TENSE MUSCLES. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. London Showrooms ; 12 Berkeley St., London, W.! 
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RELAXING 











Probably you have never thought that a chair could make a 
significant contribution to health and well-being. . For years 
the medical profession has recognized the need of a simple 
means of relaxing the body, especially for those who, for one 
reason or another, have to try to take life a little easier. The story 
of research by scientists and designers to find the completely 
relaxed position and fit a chair to it is a long one, crowned 
with the successful BodiLine Chair. 

To rest in this chair is an entirely new experience. When you sit 
back the angle/ratios of seat and back change and the front 
moves out slightly to support 
your feet. As you recline the FLOATING RELAXATION 
chair’s body line ratios vary <e SS 
automatically, gradually easing SF 
muscular tension and lighten- eo 

ing the heart’s burden until 
complete relaxation is obtained 4 
in the full reclining position. ' 

It was discovered that the body is most 


‘ perfectly relaxed when flooting in woter —— . aa ' 
With latex foam over deep Notice how the five most vito! spots of You're all set for a cool, smooth, 


springing. the BodiLine costs from che beady ere, cerreety supported by the smoke with CRAVEN TOBACCO. 
£31-19-6 at good furnishers. CRAVEN smokes slowly frag- 


rantly, and there’s deep satisfaction 


in every pipeful. ‘Try CRAVEN today 
the richest pleasure the pipe can 


TRADE MARK offer. 


HEART SAVER 
A BLUE RIBBON FURNITURE PRODUCT Cranen Mistiwe 417 an 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 43 oz 


WRITE to the makers, Greaves & Thomas. Ltd.. Dept. PB, Clapton, E.5, for Craven Empire Curly Cut 44 oz. 
details of models and names of nearest stockists. Or visit Blue Ribbon Furniture 


Showrooms, 3 Princes St., Regent St., W.1 and Wolfenden St., Bolton. j FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 














CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 





Worlibew No. 14. With appropriate apologies. 
Invest 
with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


2: 
A}, 
EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN 


INVESTMENT TAXED AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of invest- 
ment. No brokerage fees or charges 
payable on investment or withdrawal. | 

Shares cannot fluctuate in valuc. 





ASSETS EXCKED £5,000,000 

For fall details, write or telephone 

City Prudential 
Ruilding Society 


LONDON, E.C.1. "Phone: CITY 8323 y 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT Happen tha never went to School? 


“My, kingdom for a horse!” cried Richard the Third. 
“Nay, King!” said a Yorkist who overbeard 





Birmingham; WINCHESTER nous, vicronta | In every Riding there’s no substitute for Wool!” 


SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM, 2. 

Bradford; © THR EXCHANGE, BRADFORD 
Brighton : 44 QUERNS ROAD, BRIGHTON, 2. 
Leeds 1t/t2 VICTORIA CHAMBERS, LEEDS, I 


cipal ‘s tuna sane trenrons | L bere is mn@ substitute for 


Manchester : § JOUN DALTON #T., MANCHESTER, 2 








A! THORITIES request the immediate in- 
yulation of household cylinders and tanks to 
conserve fuel and prevent heat loss EETO 
ets, the standard articles for the purpose, are 
egularly by corporations. They are e 
a cosy on a teapot,” can be fitted by anyone and 
immediately reduce fuel consumption by up to 
%) per cent., with greatly increased hot water 
Write, giving height and circumference 
wer or height, width and depth of tank r 

¢ nation’s effort by economy of power Ht pr i 

Keto Insulations, Heat Insulation itt f alae 

, River Street, Bolton eevasieleel 1844 


Equity é LAw 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Th ? HEAD OFFICE : 20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
eres never | || wyouuive... 
ie to age 65, you will receive £1,000 together with 
bee $0a lik if bonuses which, if maintained at present rates, 
n a | € . would then amount to a further £836. 
i iF you DIE eée 


before age 65, your family will receive £1,000 with 
accrued bonuses immediately and, in addition, 
£200 a year until you would have been 65. 

These figures relate to a life aged 35 next birthday and 


represent a Family Provision Scheme for the maximum 
term of 30 years at a premium of approximately £60 a year. 











To: The General Manager, 
Equity & Law Life Assurance Society, 
20, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Please forward, without obligation, an illustration of this 
Family Provision Scheme with full details. 


REFRESHES AFTER | xan. 
WORK, SPORT : ADDRESS 
AND TRAVEL : 


Bath size tablet now available again. 


DATE OF BIRTH. 
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= A FIRST- 


cLass # BY 
LIB 
sunvecn POST! 


FOYLES 


POSTAL 
LIBRARY 


All latest fiction (some non-fiction) titles 
available immediately on publication. 
Six-months subscription 25/- ; twelve- 
= months subscription 45/-. Praised by 
= readers throughout Britain. 


Wddetgiti 


Witt 


tN 


QUVUUAUNUULGUUUUUUULVHAAUOMAVYAUSNAUUOQOEGD st 


JOIN TODAY! Details from: 


= FOYLES POSTAL LIBRARY 
| = Trefoile House, Manette Street, 
= Charing Cross Rd., London, W.1 


|= Gerrard 5660 
| “ssNTNENVONH4QS000040FBFF0000000UUSUEELEEEODEELEOLOEEUELLLLOOEEOOOOOOSUUAAT ATTA 


VUMNUNNL 


PULL 
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rr PRIMULA 
CRISPBREAD 
AND 
PRIMULA 
CHEESE 
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Health-Giving and easily Digested 
— Children Love Them. 


KAVLI LTD., TEAM VALLEY, 
CO. DURHAM 








|| % Send for Price List and 
| Wrapper for easy posting 
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WORDS ROUND @) THE WORLD 
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— ng 


From Korea 


to 


CABLE & WIRELESS LTD. has been operating a 
mobile wireless station in Korea since December 
1950. It handles not only the despatches of Press 
correspondents but also personal messages to and 
from the troops in the field. Working in the closest 
co-operation with the armed forces, the operators of 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. transmit the messages to the 
Company’s station at Hongkong. From there they 
are re-transmitted to the world’s newspapers and 
to the Servicemen’s families. 


Carrying Press messages has always been an 


important part of the Company’s daily operations. 





Speed and reliability are ensured because the system 
is so flexible: the undersea cable and the wireless 
telegraph provide alternative routes throughout the 
network, so that “the message gets through”’. 

To be prepared to meet emergencies is routine 
for Cable & Wireless Ltd. It means constant 
maintenance of existing equipment and continued 
development to meet new conditions. In the face 
of ever rising costs of labour and materials the 
Company continues its efforts to provide a service 
in keeping with Britain’s supremacy in international! 


communications. 


Part of Britain’s Business .. . 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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What is your 
choice for the 
seat and back? 


pout the frame of this chair 
there are no two opinions; 
it is made of }” steel tubing, 
chrome finished or stove- 
enamelled and able to stand up to 
any amount of hard wear, and 
even rough treatment, without 
losing its good looks, In the matter 
of seat and back however, opinions 
differ. The reasons for choice seem 
to be based on the ideas below. 


Webbing. The most 
popular choice for 
canteens and as- 
sembly halls. The 
webbing has a cer- 
tain “cushioning” 
effect yet it is treated 
to prevent sagging. 


Plywood has not the 
same “give” as web- 
bing, but being 
shaped is very com- L- 
fortable, and easily 
cleaned. 


Slats are generally 
chosen for factory 
canteens or boys’ 
clubs where condi- 
tions are necessarily 

on the rough side. 


Plastics for seating 

and back is also 

hard wearing and f = 
easily cleaned and is (j 
comfortable to sit © 

on, t 


All these chairs are of the “nesting” 
type for ease of stacking when more 
floor space is needed. 


Apply for illustrated catalogue: 


COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD.,, | 


WATFORD, HERTS 


Telephone: Watford 5631 

















Sporting holidays or not, 
the Palace situated in 
the lovely Devonshire 
countryside — provides 
the comfort, service and snaner 
cuisine, so essential to 

now for fully illustrated 

brochure. 








_ en 
—because there's always something to do 
there's no time to feel bored. Just imagine, 
around of golf in the morning, a pleasant 
walk in the lovely grounds after lunch. A 
game of tennis in the afternoon followed 
by an invigorating swim ; 
salubrious dinner perfectly served; and 
in the evening, a dance in the spacious ball- 
room to the sweet music of a first-class 
orchestra and if you wish, 
resident professional pair only too willing 
to show you the latest steps. 
plete holiday, it’s the ‘Palace’ for me 


PAUAS da 


the perfect holiday. Send een ar 
Telephone: 


cocktails: a 


there's the 


For a com- 


wet 
2271 
The Finest Hotel on the English Coast 























One of the secrets 
of good manners 


ITHOUT fuss or fanfare, an 
entirely new kind of toilet 


| soap is appearing in the bath- 


rooms of discriminating people. 


Its name is Cidal. Super- 
ficially, there is nothing un- 
usual about it. Creamy in 


| colour, it has a light pleasant 


scent that appeals to both men 


and women, and a rich lanolin 


lather. But Cidal is far more 


| than a high quality toilet soap: 


it contains a secret—Hexa- 


| chlorophene—not to be con- 
| fused with chlorophyll. 


Quietly and unobtrusively, 


| the Hexachlorophene in Cidal 
| purifies your skin so that it is as 
| clean as a surgeon’s hands be- 


fore he starts an operation. It 
frees the pores from bacteria 
and sets up a lasting anti-bac- 
teria barrier that ensures spring- 
freshness even on the hottest 





summer’s day. These qualities 
make the regular use of Cidal a 
lasting contribution to good 
manners. Yet, despite these 
germicidal powers, the purifying 
action of Cidal is so gentle that 
it is an ideal family soap even for 
young children, affording protec- 
tion against minor skin ailments 
and the risk of secondary infec- 
tion of little cuts and grazes. 


Have Cidal in your bath- 
room. You can get it at Boots, 
Timothy Whites, and other 
good chemists. Price 11d. per 
tablet. 


Also try Cidal Cream 
Shampoo. It contains Hexa- 
chlorophene and promotes a 
clean healthy scalp, the surest 
safeguard against dandruff. 
Price 1/5d. J. Bibby & Sons 
Ltd., King Edward Street, 
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superb cuisine, 
excelient entertainment, 
swimming, squash, 

golf, tennis, T.V., 
cinema, dancing, 
champagne air, 

splendid motoring in 


The Peak and Dukeries, 


ALL THESE ARE 
YOURS 
INEXPENSIVELY 


THE PALACE HOTEL 
BUXTON 


Derbyshire’s 
Mountain Spa 
and 
Motoring Mecca 


‘Phone 20C0 
F. J. HEWLETT, Manager 


“MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE 
tive educed rates, 
at foreig urrency 


Send for new full-colour booklet on 


MALTA 


HOTEL PHOENICIA 


MALTA TRAVEL BUREAU (Phone: GER. 6477) 
24 Golden Square, London, Ww 1 
jor any other Travel Agent) 





ADE -to-measure shirts by post at 

| ready-made price - 49/6 with two 

| Trubenised collars; collar attached 42/-. 

| Ladies shirts tailored in same materials 42/-. 

| Range of 30 finest quality woven poplins 

| and sports range sent free on request with 

| self-measurement chart and simple order 
| form 

THE H.L. SEWING CO., 
High Lane, Nr. Stockport, Cheshire. 








SOLD AT ALL: 
LEADING _ 
TOBACCONIS q 

Je H.WILSON LTD.. SHEFFIELD 
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** Tam continuously seeing 
your advertisements of Lotus Veldtschoen, but none of them 
have much to write home about. I have had my pair for 30 
years—at first for golf and shooting, now for everyday use.” 








“Cycling is 

mechanised walking 

but you sit down to the job, multiply 

your speed by Four with less effort and 

buy freedom from time-tables. It is the 

most worthwhile means of travel in the 

world.” F. J. URRY, M.B.E. (Well-known Authority on Cycling.) 
All models in the 
Phillips Range 


available on E.P. 
Terms by C.C.F,— 


e) Q : | ! | . if desired. Send for 
LOTUS Veldtschoen QS Bihan 
| RANGE OF QUALITY BICYCLES iy. J. Urry. 
The only all-leather shoe | PHILLIPS CYCLES LIMITED, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, 40 


LOTUS LTO 


sarroro GUARANTEED WATERPROOF | rr 


Spain’s rich heritage of fine 
architecture is exemplified by the 
magnificence of Seville Cathedral. 
Equally noteworthy are the 
Sherries of Spain. DRY SACK — 
an outstanding example — is 
matured, bottled and shipped by 
Williams & Humbert to the 


leading markets of the world. 








SEVILLE CATHEDRAL, SPAIN 
from the Patio de “ Banderas"’ in the Alkacar 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD - 35 SEETHING LANE : LONDON E.C. 
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CONCENTRATED 
The Foreign Clerk = — for economy 


MENTHOLATED 


for coolness 


SUPER-FATTED 


for abundant lather 


ANTISEPTIC 
tor skin health 























INGRAM the original 


mentholated shaving cream 


COMBINES (75 OWN FACE LOTION 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 
$3/4/7 





CROWNING MOMENTS 
WITH 


The intricacies of Exchange Control == = = N G S | 


are part of his everyday work, and he = = a Cc | GARS 


is experienced in the handling of the 


Fo 
a) g; es 


forms which are necessary for foreign 
trade and travel. You will find that, 
whether you are planning new business 
overseas or merely arranging a holiday 
on the Continent, his understanding of 
the financial regulations involved can be 


of great help to you. He is one of a staff of No man need deny his 


expensive tastes when King Six 

Cigars can satisfy them for so little. 

For the fragrance of a King Six Cigar 

will are at the disposal of all who bank with brings pleasure to your quiet moments, 
: and to your celebrations—a pleasure 

ensured by a century’s experience in 

blending fine tobacco. 


1/9 EACH 
2 FoR 3/6¢5 ror 8/9*25 ror 43/9 


\ Made by J. R. FREEMAN & SON LTD. (Established | 839) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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BANKS | | w Lealhertsmith | 
eis | CORONATION 








NOTEBOOK 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
COMPANIES 


The investor can obtain a well- 
diversified interest spread over 
the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation | If it’s a matter 
Group of Unit Trusts | of how to fasten vein ttn 


- souvenir gift 

one thing ‘These beautifully bound, gold 
» om ‘ ciphered notebooks include a 
For full particulars, including i f colour picture of H.M, ‘The 
prices of Units and their yields, to another get in touch with | Queen, infoomenion bows 
apply through your pene ve Royal Family, details o 


the Coronation, a complete 
broker, banker, solicitor or Gh kK « |i] 





London Lay gee of this 
. festive year and 96 pages for 
accountant, or direct to the rersonal notes. sepia 
—_— rices range from 2s. 9d. to 
Managers of the Trusts: } 10s. od, Beng a Ro 
AN N bin ing (Linson, Soft plain 
BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN. § GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED Leather or Pigskin). Obtain 
LTD able with or without pencil at 
THIRTY CORNHILL BOLT & NUT DIVISION: ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON S. STAFFS. PHONE: DARLASTON 28 | all good stationers and stores. 
LONDON, E.C Buy yours today. 
» E.C.3 Trade enquiries to:—T. J. & J. SMITH, LTD 
LOMBARD Roap, LoNpoN, S.W.19 





SCREW DIVISION: BOX 24, HEATH ST., BIRMINGHAM, 18. PHONE: SMETHWICK 144! 





RE MO VAL ~~ Free 


rom By Appointment Motor Tractor Manufacturers to the late King George V1 


HOULTS u.} ye th weleome your guess 


Specialists in Removals and ee = ll | V ag \\, 
LONDON OFFICE: The Deposito | Wy a 
Chase Road, Southgate, N. rw 


Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 (| V Dn ROvCTY phere of 


Als at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE, GLASGOW ‘i industry | Mi usical Honon,,. 








WITH FULL 











( 
Ny 


\’ 





Install a“ WESTMINSTER” 


® 
"ee Household i) y 8 Note Electric Door Chime, 
’ / and grect your guests with 
will _ Teits of rem for ees to schedule , oq = as ric antes 
EXP ro, N-G AY a. ff gE | the Abbey during the Coron- 


= A | ation. Beautifully made with 


BOTTLE STOPPERS een ff Gon s 


dignity to your home, One 





touch on the front door push 
_* aa ms 7 : ‘ ; | button, and this chime plays 
Ensures ss t t i ee through automatically the full 
hygienic ; , / ] p ; eight notes of the Westminster 

4 = i im ‘ / Bs Be | Chimes. The perfect gift for 

= 1 F Nepeser j ees ate ee | your friends — or yourself — 
airtight neal Be to carry this year's splen- 
closure re dour long into the future. 
for a wide 


range of , , . ‘ * Price £8-8-0 plus tax 
bottles. iq f : 








|| From good electrical shops avd stores 


Junior Model, 
Vacuum Flask 


anc 
Milk Bottle 
Stoppers 
also available 





SAFE + STRONGLY MADE ‘ 
NICKEL PLATED FINISH ; Oe 

















: ; Cement and Foden. In Cement, as in other industries, vehicles must be | one-- a 
Price 4/6d. | able to stand the strain of hard and continual service-—without imposing a S 
| Strain on finances. Fodens fill these needs. ‘They increase efficiency | 


TRITON MANUFACTURING CO. | and cut costs because of their ever reliable performance and low fuel 


19 CHARING CROSS RD, LONDON, W.C.2 | consumption. An important vehicle for an important job. 
* Ee FODENS LIMITED - SANDBACH - CHESHIRE VeE FRIEDLAND LTD, (P), Macclesfield - Cheshire 


Write for illustrated leaflet 
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ROSS’ Ss Belfast Ginger Ale 


Still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; but there is nothing 
to prevent the discreet addition of a little good whisky 





It only costs 8d. to prove | trate) ih iy ites =, ’ Sse 
dale | Sa cae QUEEN ANNE 
a | ut SS Re ie 


“THESE 
CHAIRS ARE 
TRUMPS, MAJOR!”’ 


PEL NESTING CHAIRS 
are designed and made to stand years of 


cartons d hard wear. The tubular frames are 


WEEN ANNE 


, . d, so that th S¢ 
thoroughly rust-proofed, so that the OCH Wrsny 
finish stays smart for years. They can be | a 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER stacked and stored out of sight in a few 
PHOSPHATES - POTASH - NITROGEN 


in BALANCED SOLUBLE FORM 


moments. Cleaning is easy, maintenance 


simple, cost of upkeep extremely low. 





Write for leaflet illustrating full range. 
sd ti HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD. 
FIRE : ie EDINBURGH Est. 1793 
4 EVERY HALL = ab. 


WHICH COLOUR NEEDS — RP. By appointment 


Canvas Sheet 


Plastic Wine and Spirit Merchants 
N U-SWi b 1 ? 5 to the late King George VI 
a i. seh he TS 

Red, blue or black? Distinctive 1 } 100 to i eee 
colours for different fire risks prevent } Cuticura Shaving Stick is used by that 
costly errors. Are your extinguishers oumatte ns a . yours. 
‘ on § i J e nows rom experience t at the rich, 
the right = en or phone NESTING CHA aS penetrating oils of this superfatted, mildly 
Elland 2852, for free advice. nn madioned, Chlorophyll green Shaving 
. d : Stick not only give a clean and rapid shave, 
NU-SWIFT LTD. - ELLAND -YORKS [| wane BY © PEL LIMITED - OLDBURY - BiRMIKGHAM 4 (F) COMPANY but leave the most sensitive skin soothed 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy LONDON OFFICE: 15 HENRIETTA PLACE, W.1 and refreshed. For healthy, attractive skin 
GLASGOW OFFICE: 15 WELLINGTON STREET, C.2. BATH OFFICE: 7 NORTH PARADE, BATH | Cuticura Shaving Stick is unbeatable. Try 
rew VH.lo2 | it tomorrow—we know you will like it! 


£(CLEs 
HAND PALLET TRUCK 


pment oar eeeefNpay ¢. Designed to make all your pallets mobile 
ALL THIS AND GOLF TOO! ; (even in narrow gangway) at an amazingly 
low cost. One ton capacity Hydraulic 


























Do you often have to choose between hedge trimming M 
and your favourite sport? Use an electrically driven Tarpen ——— also available. 
Trimmer on those hedges and you'll have time for both, for it’s esigned, manufactured and distributed 


ten times faster and more efficient than shears. Think of the f ‘ by Eccles, makers of Factory Trucks, 
money you save too— Stillages, etc. 


Price, including * ft, cable, from £16.0.0 ECCLES(BIRMINGHAM) LTD 
‘ower supplied by mains, car J . Capacity. M 
battery or portable generator, rae ee 5 i , ene haan, Seen o 


Fork, Fork: 9° x 34” ‘ aA Telephone : Kings Norton 1141 (P.B.X.) 
Write for 


fe dh he. 
ieeenee. Hppen Trimmer | 22 sci" 
~— ; 





overall width |4 . 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO., LTD. —— a, | Hand Pallet Trucks 
18, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3 Tel, : KENsington 3491 (7 lines) | available from £15 
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| ) ee ° f » By et onan 

» ° ‘ seuit Manufacturers to 
4 ( ( I | ) ( ( ) ! al the late King “ea Vi 
Mé Vitie & Price Lid. 


sandwich 


( Cc | Oo h I. Pag %. Head and shoulders above the rest 
( aN 


1953 


This year of 


Take two slices of Britain’s favourite crisp- 

bread . . . fill with a little of almost any- 

thing you fancy ... and bite. You'll find | 

it the most delicious sandwich you've i 

tried for a long, long time, thanks to the In a changing world, 


goodness of the golden wheat that makes 


‘Greys’still give 
MADE ONLY BY 


MCVITIE & PRICE LTD. ans the Virginia smoker 


EDINBURGH * LONDON * MANCHESTER 


the old satisfaction — 


undiluted, unaltered 


Who is he to interfere—the boy is keen 
on mechanical things and especially the 
Rotoscythe—the light and simple power 
mower which can be used by all the 
family. With a unique rotary scythe 
action it slices through any length of 
grass, all cuttings being vacuum collected. 
No regrinding. One year guarantee. 
Prices from £31. 


80 for 3/7 


25 box 4/6 


Write for your FREE Rotoscythe Compendium, | 
containing booklet Lawn Lore and complete set of | 
illustrated brochure: 


DEPT P3 * SLOUGH ° BUCKS + | 


= oY CGeerre t FWPrttres £ieetrres 
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fork lift truck 
is the 


farm tractor 


of industry 


Robust ... reliable ... 
ready ... and preferably 


the economical diesel powered 
Climare 
Pioneers of the small (diesel)fork lift truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A), COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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